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TEUE TO NATTTRE- 



CHAPTER I. 



THE BRIDAX. 



It was the wedding-day of Margaret Mon- 
tagu, on a May morning in the year 184 — . 

A bright sunshine lit up the trim gardens 
of Beaulieu Court, and sparkled on the fresh 
leaves of the tall lime trees, which formed 
an avenue to the stately old house. The 
shadow on the face of a moss-grown sun- 
dial that stood in the middle of the smooth- 
shaven lawn, marked the hour of ten. 
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2 , TEUB TO NATURE. 

Merston village bells rang merrily in honour 
of the wedding, and a crowd of people in 
their best clothes had assembled in the 
little green churchyard, for the Montagus 
were beloved in all the country round, and 
the marriage of Margaret, the eldest daugh- 
ter of the house, made a great sensation. 

The bride sat patiently before her tall 
mirror, allowing herself to be decked out 
and adorned by an attendant Abigail, and 
her pretty bridesmaid cousin, Susan Fan- 
shawe. Her maid had already arranged the 
light folds of Margaret's veil, and the wreath 
of orange flowers in her dark hair, when 
Lady Selwyn, her younger and married sister, 
entered the room. 

" Oh, dear Margaret ! that wreath will not 
do. It is too forward on the forehead : no one 
wears it so now. Mason," to the maid, " you 
must let me arrange it.'' 

" Only let me be dressed in time, Frances," 
said Margaret, with a patient smile ; " you 
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know that I have a good character with my 
father for punctuality, and I must not lose it 
on my wedding day." 

" If you will believe me, Margaret," said 
Lady Selwyn, archly, as she kissed her sister's 
forehead, " your character depends much more 
on being properly dressed than on any old- 
maidish punctuality." 

" But Mr. Charlton thinks punctuality one 
of the greatest virtues," replied Margaret. 

" Margaret, I am shocked at your quoting 
Mr. Charlton before you are married ! You 
must not give in to his whims — I shall take 
care to keep him waiting half-an-hour when I 
go to dine with you. The first duty of a 
wife is to teach her husband patience." 

Lady Selwyn's sallies had the desired efiect 
of making her sister smile, but the smile was 
quickly followed by a sigh, as Margaret mur- 
mured, " Oh ! Frances, how can I ever leave 
our mother ?" 

" You will, indeed, be a terrible loss, love," 
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was the reply. ^' I cannot think how mamma 
will exist without you, and as for poor Clarice, 
she will never be ablQ to take your place. By 
the by,*' she continued, " where is Clarice ? 
I have not seen her this morning/* 

"I can tell you where she is," replied 
Susan Fanshawe ; " for I found her a few 
minutes since in her room, sitting at her 
writing-table with a heap of papers before 
her, composing a sonnet on Margaret's wed- 
ding." 

" Incorrigible child !" exclaimed Lady Set 
wyn ; " I despair of ever seeing her descend 
from the clouds.'* 

" I will go and persuade her to leave the 
sonnet, and to give her thoughts to sublu- 
nary things," said Susan ; " that is, if pos- 
sible, for you know how diflScult it is to 
bring Clarice out of her dream-land." And 
she hastened out of the room, leaving the 

sisters alone for the interchange of last words 
and embraces. 
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In the old oak library below^ Sir Hugh 
Montagu waited impatiently. He was a 
tall, strong man of about sixty, with a florid 
complexion, and brown hair, even then only 
tinged with grey. His usually good-hu- 
moured countenance was clouded over, as 
he strode up and down the room with his 
hands behind his back, trying to whistle, 
but looking nervous and unhappy — ^for Mar- 
garet was Sir Hugh's £avourite daughter, 
— his right hand in the fullest sense of the 
term, and the idea of existence without his 
good and gentle child, seemed am impossi- 
bility to him. To add to his trouble. Sir 
Hugh did not altogether like Margaret's 
bridegroom, though Mr. Charlton would have 
been considered a good match by the gene- 
rality of fathers, for he possessed a fine 
estate in one of the Midland Counties, and 
a clear income of seven thousand a-year. 

But we will not keep the bridal party 
waiting to explain Sir Hugh's reasons for 
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not being thoroughly satisfied with Marga- 
ret's choice. He was not long suffered to 
remain alone in the library, for a quick step 
was heard, and Mr. Charlton himself ap- 
peared, to say that all were waiting, and he 
hoped that Margarqt would soon be ready. 
Sir Hugh muttered something about Mar- 
garet's mother, and strode abruptly away. 
He proceeded to Lady Montagu's dressing- 
room, whither Margaret had gone to her 
mother, whose delicate health prevented her 
from being present at the ceremony. 

Lady Montagu sat in the oriel window 
of her room, dressed in a gown of pale grey 
silk, softened by a cloud of wonderful old 
family lace. Her eyes were Ut up by a 
tender, holy expression, and there was a 
faint tinge of colour in her usually pale 
cheeks, as she bent over Margaret, who was 
kneehng by her mother's side, when Sir 
Hugh entered. He alone knew how much it 
cost that idolized wife and mother to part 
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with her beloved eldest child, and his man- 
ner became more nervous as he desired Mar- 
garet to get up, and not to keep everybody 
waiting while she teazed her mother with un- 
necessary leave-takings. 

Margaret brushed a tear from her cheek, 
and looked up tenderly in her mother's face. 
Lady Montagu was accustomed to self-con- 
trol, and she was able to say a calm '^ God 
bless you my child T' to the daughter, who 
for thirty years had been her comfort and 
solace. 

Sir Hugh pulled his daughter's arm through 
his, and dragged her away, nearly over-turn- 
ing in his haste the poor old nurse who 
stood at the door to take a last embrace 
of her darling Miss Margaret. 

Meantime a large party was assembled in 
the hall —of guests in the houi^e^ and country 
neighbours. The pretty bridesmaids looking 
like rosebuds in their pink and white attire, 
were smiling on their attendant groomsmen, 
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when Sir Hugh appeared on the stately 
staircase, leading the bride in her snowy 
robes. Then all was bustle and confusion. 
The first carriage had driven oflP, when there 
was a cry of " Clarice !" from Captain Mon- 
tagu. 

" How is it/' he exclaimed in " an under- 
tone to Lady Selwyn, " that Clarice is never 
ready for anything?*' 

" Coming, coming, dear Henry/' cried a 
girUsh voice, and a hght figure appeared 
tripping down the stairs. 

Clarice rushed into the carriage with the 
other bridesmaids, having forgotten her gloves 
in her haste : she was a little ashamed . to 
appear without them in the gay group round 
the altar, and hid her hands as well as she 
could under her embroidered handkerchief, but 
self was soon forgotten in the interest of the 
ceremony. She stood absorbed, and with her 
large eyes took in aU that was picturesque 
and poetical in the scene. 
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It might have been wished, for the sake of 
her poem, that Mr. Charlton was more worthy 
in appearance of figuring as a hero of ro- 
mance. He was of good height, and had the 
bearing of a gentleman, but his countenance 
was unpleasing from the eyes being set too 
close together, and his forehead, though Mr. 
Charlton was still a young man, was furrowed 
by wrinkles. Margaret, though good and 
sweet, and the treasure of her home, had no 
pretensions to beauty, but Clarice thought she 
looked very interesting in her bridal robes. 
Perhaps if Mr. Charlton had been the Admi- 
rable Crichton himself, he would have been 
unpopular at Beaulieu for taking away one so 
prized as Margaret. 

We shall not describe the breakfast which 
followed — ^^the speeches that were made — 
the smiles and tears of the bride : — these 
must be left to the imagination of the 
reader. 

Margaret Charlton wjdis finally carried off 
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by her triumphant bridegroom, and her sis- 
ters were left to mourn her loss. 

What to do after the great event has hap- 
pened, is one of the most difficult problems in 
life. The scene, after the two principal actors 
have departed, is proverbially long and dull ; 
•so while the guests are devising means to get 
rid of their ennui as best they may, we shall 
give our readers a slight sketch of the Mon- 
tagu family. 

Sir Hugh Montagu was the representative of 
an ancient family. His ancestor came to England 
with the Conqueror, and the old lands of Beau- 
lieu had been handed down from father to son 
for many generations. But some of the Mon-< 
tagus had been imprudent, and others extra- 
vagant, so it came to pass that Sir Hugh, the 
present possessor, found himself the nominal 
possessor of a fine estate, but in teality a very 
poor man. His only son, Hen^, had gone 
early into the army, and there had learned 
those habits of extravagance and self-indul- 
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gence too often taught in that otherwise noble 
profession. 

His debts had been a great drain on his 
father's resources, and lately a careworn look 
had appeared on Sir Hugh's once open and 
jovial countenance, the cause of which his 
famUy knew too weU. 

Lady Montagu, the gentlest of wives and 
most tender of mothers, had for many years 
of her life suffered from delicate health, which 
had prevented her from attending to the edu-^ 
cation of her daughters as she desired. Their 
indulgent father had never thwarted them in 
any way, so that the Miss Montagus had little 
restraint but their own sweet wills, and such 
education as a very good-natured, spoiling 
governess had given them. Fortunately they 
possessed naturally good dispositions ; but the 
little faults of each, which if corrected early 
by a mother's careful hand, would easily have 
been checked, had grown and strengthened 
with their growth. 
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Margaret, indeed, was all that the most 
careful mother could desire. Her faults were 
a want of self-reliance, and a too yielding dis- 
position, which caused her sometimes to give 
way against her better judgment, and which, 
in the case of Mr. Charlton, prevented her say- 
ing No, from the fear of giving pain. 

She had met him while on a visit to her 
aunt, Mrs. Dallas, in Scotland, and had yielded 
the more readily to his suit, because that lady 
pronounced him an unexceptionable match for 
Margaret, the only thing she had ever heard 
to his disparagement, being that he was sup- 
posed to be somewhat too careful where 
money was concerned. This, however, was 
rather a virtue in Margaret's eyes, as she 
had in her own family seen so much misery 
arise from carelessness and want of thought 
in such matters. She looked forward, too> 
with warm pleasure to being able to assist her 
family as the wife of a rich man, and urged 
by such considerations, it was with a feeling 
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of high esteem, though with .nothing approach- 
ing to the sentiment of love, that she consented 
to become the wife of John Charlton. 

If, in the two months' engagement that fol- 
lowed, Margaret ever became disenchanted in 
her estimate of Mr. Charlton's character, no 
one was ever taken into her confidence, and 
she gave her hand to her lover, as we have 
seen, that bright May morning. 

Frances, the second daughter, the pet and 
beauty of the family, had been four years the 
wife of Sir Charles Selwyn, a rich baronet, 
whose father had amassed a large fortune as a 
merchant in London. Sir Charles was a good, 
easy, little man, much older than his wife, 
and adoring the very ground she trod on. 
Frances had always determined to marry a 
man who could give her all the luxuries of 
life. She was endowed by nature with a small 
appetite, and feeling that her constitution re- 
quired propping with delicacies hard to be 
procured, she considerately avoided inspiring 
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hopes in the breasts of younger sons and 
needy men, whom she foresaw she should be 
compelled to ruin, in order to provide her 
with ortolans and beccafichi. 

Clarice was a warm-hearted, romance-loving 
girl of eighteen, who had read all the Waverley 
Novels (the only novels Lady Montagu allowed); 
whose favourite hero was Ravenswood ; who 
wrote poetry on all the interesting events in 
her family ; was as careless and untidy as a 
genius is generally supposed to be, and was 
much laughed at by her wise brother and 
sisters. Lucy was a gentle, shy child, a year 
younger, with clear grey eyes, and a low, ten- 
der voice like her mother's. 

Captain Montagu, who had been much in- 
dulged as the only son and heir of this ancient 
line, was a handsome, rather supercilious 
guardsman, who, living in his own set in 
town, did not often condescend to visit the 
family abode, except in the hunting and 
shooting season, when he came occasionally, 
bringing a few of his fine friends with him. 
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He was all attention to his mother, whom, 
indeed, he really loved, and he treated Mar- 
garet and Frances with sufficient courtesy; 
but Clarice, who looked up with great respect 
to her handsome brother, was generally snub- 
bed by him as a child at the bread-and-butter 
age, without grace or distinction of any kind. 
Nothing, however, disturbed her happiness, 
and as she listened to the exceedingly small 
talk of her brother's friends, they little thought 
that her soft and rather absent blue eyes were 
considering the improvement their upper lips 
would show, if the down of doubtful colour, 
resembling a streak of London smoke, were 
removed. 
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CHAPTER IL 



AN OLD FRIEND. 

The sunshine, as we have said, on that 
bright May day was warm and radiant, and 
the shadow on the dial marked the hour of 
four, as Lady Montagu, leaning on the arm 
of Clarice, sought the shade of an old chesnut 
tree in the garden. 

The garden at Beaulieu was a delicious 
place, with its ancient yew hedges carved at 
intervals into quaint shapes, and its bright 
masses of gay flowers. The lilacs and labur- 
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nums were now in full beauty ; large red and 
pink peonies expanded in the sunshine, and 
lilies of the valley sent forth their rich fragrance 
on the air. Lady Montagu and Clarice seated 
themselves under the shade of the great horse- 
chesnut tree, amid whose wax-like blossoms 
the bees were humming merrily. A fountain 
in the middle of the flower beds threw up its 
sparkling waters, with a pleasant, dreamy 
sound. 

Clarice took her mother's hand in hers. 

" Mamma," she said, " remember, though 
all your daughters should leave you, I shall 
never marry." 

" Are you sure of that, my dear ?" replied 
Lady Montagu, smiling. 

" Yes, you will always have me, dear mother ; 
and now that Margaret has left us, you will see 
that I shall be quite a different person. I am 
going to give up my hooks and poetry, and to 
be a really useful woman." 

" I am glad to hear it, Clarice," replied her 

VOL. T. ' c 
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mother ; " but I do not consider it necessary to 
give up books, to be a useful person in every- 
day life : you may even indulge in poetry, if 
you will make up your mind that certain hours 
must be devoted to home duties." 

•* Ah ! there is the difficulty — to tie one's 
thoughts to earth when they would fain soar 
in the realms of imagination 1 Yet, indeed, 
mamma, I will try my best, and surprise you 
some day by proving myself a good little 
housewife. But who is this coming along the 
green wedk ?'* exclaimed Clarice, interrupting 
herself. " I do believe that it is Mr. Latymer ; 
I heard yesterday that he had returned to 
Chillinghurst. Yes, I am sure it is he. I 
remember so well those brown gaiters ;" and 
Clarice rose from her seat, and walked hastily 
forward to meet her old friend. 

Mr. Latymer was a demure-looking man, 
apparently about fifty, with a sallow face, 
which however glowed with pleasure as he 
approached the ladies. 
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"Welcome home Mr. Latymer," said 
Clarice. 

" Thank you/' he replied, as he took her 
hand ; " you are so much grown, I am afraid 
I must no longer call you ' little ' Clarice. I 
am very glad to see you again." 

Lady Montagu welcomed him cordially. 

'' I had no idea that you had returned to 
Chillinghurst/' she said. '' It is so long since 
you have been at home ; your friends began 
to think you had forgotten them." 

'' Indeed, Lady Montagu, I am delighted to 
find myself in Oxfordshire again. You are 
looking well, and as for Miss Clarice — " and 
he turned his eyes with an evident expression 
of admiration on the young girl, but without 
finishing his sentence. 

" Yes," said Lady Montagu, " Clarice was 
a little girl when you left us three years ago, 
and now she is a young lady, who. has been 
acting the important part of bridesmaid at her 
sister's wedding this morning." 

c 2 
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Mr. Latymer made some inquiiies about 
Margaret and Mr. Charlton. Lady Montagu 
answered them with some reserve ; she ' felt it 
rather painful to talk of Margaret so soon after 
losing her. 

" And now/* she said, " tell us where you 
have been wandering. In your last letter 
you mentioned a proposed expedition up the 
Nile." 

" Ah, yes I Mr. Latymer/' exclaimed Clarice, 
'' pray tell us all you have been doing these 
last three years.** 

This modest request was interrupted by 
Lady Selwyn, and a bevy of young ladies who 
had been chatting under the trees in another 
part of the garden, and who now flocked round 
Mr. Latymer with cordial greetings, eager to 
know where he had been hiding himself so 
long. 

Mr. Latymer colodred again : he was a shy, 
nervous creature, and perhaps the sight of 
so many pretty faces crowding round him 
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disturbed his old bachelor primness. He 
retreated a step or two from the gay group, 
and leaning on his cane in an embarrassed 
manner, he said — 

" Really, ladies, it would be too long a story 
to tell you all my adventures of the last three 
years." • 

" Oh nO| no !" was called out by various 
musical voices. 

^'Besides," he continued, "I don't think 
you would care to hear of my wanderings in 
South American forests among vdld tribes of 
men/' 

" What a strange fancy — to go amongst" the 
savages," murmured Lady Selwyn, who had 
seated herself by her mother's side. "How 
did you find a valet to accompany you to such 
out-of-the-way places ?" 

'' I did not attempt to find one ; and I be- 
lieve my costume would have been more to 
Miss Clarice's than to Lady Selwyn's taste. I 
had a beard a foot long, and the first friend I 
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met on returning to civilised life, declared that 
I was the image of the wandering Jew !" 

" O cruel Mr. Latymer, to deprive us of the 
sight of your flowing beard/' exclaimed Clarice, 
''you might have acted Isaac the Jew, in 
Ivanhoe. But how many strange adventures 
you muft have gone through/' 

'' I have, indeed. — ^Ferhaps some day. Miss 
Clarice, you shall hear some of my romantic 
histories, if you will promise to believe my 
traveller's tales. I have brought many curi- 
osities home. I have a crocodile captured on 
the banks of the Nile to show you." 

" A crocodile !" cried Clarice. " Oh ! 
charming ! is he alive ?" 

" No, but stuflfed to resemble life ; then I 
have some wonderful specimens of mummies." 

'^ Spare me the mummies," ejaculated Lady 
Selwyn, faintly. "I have no wish to see 
what I shall be a thousand years hence ; and 
if Sir Charles embalms me, I shall certainly 

* 

haunt him." 
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Mr. Latymer laughed — " I am afraid there 
are few of my adventures that Lady Selwyn 
will care to hear, except perhaps of my year 
in Italy, which I spent chiefly with the Vivians 
at Florence/* 

'' Oh !" said Lady Selwyn, " I should really 
like to go to Florence. I hear that Mrs. Sey- 
mour got up some charming tableaux there 
last winter; but I am sure that poor Sir 
Charles would never endure the hardships and 
privations of travelling in Italy." 

Lady Selwyn had a way (not uncommon 
among wives) of quoting her husband for any 
opinion, like or dislike, to which it suited her 
to give expression. " I know,*' she continued, 
'* that the hard beds, and miserable fare, would 
soon make him ill." 

" Well,'' said Mr. Latymer, " I - think that 
you and Sir Charles might contrive to rough 
it, if you took your own cook to Florence or 
even to Rome ; but I cannot fancy you living 
six weeks in a wigwam, with a red Indian 
squaw to dress your cotelettea de buffalo*^ 
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There was a general laugh at this sally of 
Mr. Latymer's. He had by this time recovered 
his self-possession, and now looked round be- 
nevolently on the bright young faces near 
him. 

" I am afraid/' he said, " that I have no 
inducements in the shape of my curiosities to 
bring you to Chillinghurst, Lady Selwyn ; — 
but perhaps some of these young ladies might 
like to see my museum/' he continued, turning 
to Clarice. 

" I should like it of all things," said she. 
Her sentiment was echoed by the other young 
ladies; and even Lady Selwyn vouchsafed to 
say that she should like an expedition to 
Chillinghurst. 

"We want some amusement sadly, and 
a sort of pic-nic | would be pleasant, I 
think. Why should we not go to-morrow, 
mamma P" she said, appealing to Lady Mon- 
tagu. 

Lady Montagu approved of the idea, and 
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exclamations of pleasure were attered by the 
young people ; so it was decided that they were 
all to go to Chillinghurst, the following day. 
Mr. Latymer insisted on the pic-nic being given 
up for a four o'clock dinner, after which the 
party could return to Beaulieu in the cool of 
the evening. < 

After stajring about half-an-hour with his 
old friends, Mr. Latymer took his departure, 
declining Lady Montagu's invitation to dine at 
Beaulieu. 

In the eveiling a dance was got up in the 
hall, but it was not very successful. The 
bridesmaids were fatigued with early rising ; 
there were more ladies than gentlemen, as so 
often happens in a country house, and Captain 
Montagu was too fine to dance with any- 
body but his cousin Miss Fanshawe. Lady 
Montagu was evidently in low spirits, though 
she endeavoured to appear cheerful : in short, 
there was rather a general feeling of relief 
when the wedding guests at last departed. 
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When all had retired, Lady Montagu stood 
by her window, looking out into the calm 
moonlight. She was thinking of Margaret, 
her good and gentle daughter, whose loss 
must be felt every hour of the day. The most 
desirable wedding is'a dreary business at best ; 
and though there are parents who, in their 
failing years, can rejoice to give up their be- 
loved child to the strong guardianship of the 
man of principle, who inay guide her steps in 
the midst of life's perils, yet the breaking of 
the tie must ever be keenly felt, and it is 
long ere home recovers its smiling look after 
a young branch has been torn away. 

If Lady Montagu had been certain of Mar- 
garet's happiness, she was too unselfish to 
repine on her own account ; but she had mis- 
givings, and a vague sense of self-reproach 
seized her now it was too late, that she had 
not done more to prevent the match. 

She knelt down and prayed ; she took the 
burden of her cares and anxieties to Him 
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whose ear is ever open to the prayer of the 
'^ heavy laden " — and she rose up calmed and 
strengthened. 

The tears were still on her cheeks, when 
she felt a soft arm steal gently round her 
waist, and little Lucy's head was pressed on 
her mother's bosom, as she said, " I shall be 
grown up soon, and then I can be a comfort to 
you, mamma !" 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE PICTURE OF RAVENSWOOD. 

Chillinghurst Castle was one of the 
lions of Oxfordshire. It stood in the midst of 
an ancient park, where grew hoary oaks that 
had flourished before the first De Crespigny 
was endowed by the Conqueror with the fair 
hand of its Saxon heiress. 

Part of the castle was a picturesque and 
ivy-grown ruin, standing about fifty yards 
from the modem and habitable part, which 
had been added to at different periods, and 
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presented a quaint mixture of different styles 
of architecture, from the tower and keep of 
the Norman Baron, to the gable-end and muU 
lioned window of the time of Elizabeth. 

There were strange traditions told in the 
country of Chillinghurst Castle, and one es- 
pecially had been handed down from father 
to son, which cast a deep shadow over its 
history. 

It was said that the first Lord de Crespigny, 
who had built the ancient castle, which now 
stood a grey ruin, had committed a dark and 
awful crime — the cruel murder of his only 
brother. He had been visited afterwards by 
goading remorse, and went a pilgrimage to 
Rome to obtain absolution from the Pope. 
This absolution was, with great difficulty, 
granted, on condition of his building a monas- 
tery, and performing due penance. He was 
commanded never again to enter the castle of 
which he had been so proud, and where the dark 
deed of blood had been committed ; but was . 
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to erect another structure close to it, and in 
one tower overlooking his former abode, he 
was to sit in an iron chair for a certain num- 
ber of hours each day, repeating prayers for 
his own soul, and that of his brother, till death 
should release him from his penance."*^ 

The story was, moreover, that a curse had 
fallen on the family in consequence of the 
crime, and that the title had never descended 
for more than two generations in the same 
branch. This title was now extinct, and 
Mr. Latymer the present possessor of ChilUng- 
hurst, inherited through the female line. He 
was the last of his race, and had no heir to 
succeed him ; his nearest relation being a 
cousin on his father's side, who could not 
boast of the blood of the illustrious De 
Crespigny. 

As master of Chillinghurst, and twenty 
thousand a year, Mr. Latymer was naturally 

* This tradition is told of an old house in one of the 
soathem counties. 
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an object of admiration to all the scheming 
mothers in Oxfordshire; some said it was 
to escape from the persecution of these 
devoted parents, that Reginald Latymer had 
lived abroad for the last three years, for he 
was, as we have said, a shy man, and society, 
in the usual acceptation of the word, was 
a burden to him. 

With the family at Beaulieu alone could 
Mr. Latymer be said to be intimate. Kind- 
ness shown him in youth, had attached him to 
Sir Hugh, and Lady Montagu was his type of 
the perfection of womankind. He had seen 
all the children of the family grow up, but his 
especial favourite was the little Clarice, who 
used to listen with wondering eyes to his tales 
of foreign lands ; for from his youth he had 
delighted in travel, and had never lived many 
months together at Chillinghurst. 

Clarice had often brooded over the old 
traditions of Chillinghurst, and her greatest 
pleasure, as a child, had been to go there with 
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her mother^ and to be shown over the casUe 
by Mr. Latymer. But during his late absence 
the family from Beaulieu had seldom been 
there^ so the visit on the morrow was antici- 
pated with great delight. Lady Montagu 
announced her intention of staying at home, 
and Lucy of remaining, also, to take care of 
her mother. 

The next morning was grey and cloudy; 
the weather-wise predicted rain ; but all 
agreed that Chillinghurst should never be 
given up on account of the weather ; it was 
ten miles distant from Beaulieu. 

Lady Selwyn liked an open carriage, rain 
or fair, she said ; so at eleven o'clock^ the 
barouche and chariot, with Henry's phaeton, 
came to the door, for Henry was going to 
drive Miss Fanshawe. She vowed that she 
loved his frisky horses, and that she was not 
in the least afraid of being run away with. 

Sir Charles and Lady Selwyn, with George 
Eanshawe (Susan's younger brother), got into 
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the barouche, and Clarice was left to entertain 
her Aunt Dallas in the chariot. She liked an 
open carriage as much as Lady Selwyn, but as 
a younger daughter, her driving predilections 
were not often consulted, and she patiently 
followed Mrs. Dallas into the chariot, deter- 
mined to make the drive as pleasant as she 
could to her old relation. Mrs. Dallas was 
very deaf, and though Clarice shouted at 
the pitch of her voice, the conversation was 
very Uke the children's game of '' cross queis- 
tions and crooked answers," till at last her 
elderly companion grew tired and fell asleep 
in the corner of the carriage. 

The clouds cleared away as they approached 
Chillinghurst, and by the time' the carriage 
entered the park, some patches of blue sky 
Were visible. Clarice was glad that her aunt 
had fallen asleep, as she always felt it an exer- 
tion to talk while driving through beautiful 
scenery. They had reached her favourite spot 
in the park where the road passed through a 

VOL. I. D 
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wood of fir-trees, and stone pines, skirted on 
one side by a small lake, whose bright waters 
gleamed through the trunks of the dark trees. 
A flock of wild fowl now floated on its dear 
bosom, and Clarice stretched her head from 
the carriage window to watch the timid 
water-hen sailing in and out among the tall 
reeds. Then they came out upon an open 
down, dotted with picturesque old thorn trees 
white with blossom. Thence the road as- 
cended gradually for about half a mile, till 
at last the grey towers of the castle were 
visible, and Clarice uttered an exclamation of 
delight that awoke Mrs. DaUas. 

What did you say, my dear ?" 

There is the castle," said Clarice, " and 
there,'* she continued, as they approached 
nearer, '^ I think I can see Mr. Latymer standing 
at the great entrance to receive us !" 

Mrs. Dallas looked for her spectacles, but 
they were not to be found, and Clarice was 
obliged to hunt for them till the carriage had 
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driven to the door where Mr. Latymer stood 
waiting to help her out, when suddenly ^rs. 

> 

Dallas discovered her spectacles snug in the 
case which she had put in her pocket. 

When all the party had assembled in the 
hall, it was determined that they should ex- 
plore the house first, before dinner, and go to 
the Museum afterwards. Henry and young 
Fanshawe preferred going to see the stud. 
Chillinghurst had long been famous for its 
breed of race-horses, and more than once had 
the honour of rearing the winner of the Derby. 

The hall was panelled with dark oak ; large 
windows of richly painted glass, bearing the 
arms of the De Crespignys, cast their many- 
coloured hues on a pavement of costly marble, 
brought from Italy by the last lord. Mr. 
Latymer, giving his arm to Mrs. Dallas, led 
the way to the armoury, a long room, hung 
round with ancient weapons and suits of ar- 
mour. Thence they wandered through long 
suites of rooms that had once been magnifi- 

D 2 
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cently furnishedy but were now faded and 
dim. All was cold and stately. No comfort- 
able litter of books or work lay npon^the 
tables ; the rooms looked, as indeed they were, 
deserted and uninhabited. But neither time 
nor neglect could mar the beauty of the pic- 
tures that adorned the walls, chiefly gems 
from the old masters. They passed into the 
library, Mr. Latymer's favourite room — a low 
sunny apartment, with deep bay windows, 
containing marvellous treasures in the shape 
of old black letter tomes, and some curiously 
illuminated missals and breviaries brought by 
him in a former tour from the monasteries in 
the East. 

After rambling through many rooms, and 
long corridors in the upper story, and seeing 
the stately bedchamber in which Queen Eliza* 
beth had slept in one of her progresses, Mr. 
Latymer asked the ladies if they would like to 
climb a winding staircase which led to a tower, 
from the summit of which there was a glorious 
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7iew of the surrounding country. All as- 
sented to his proposal, except Mrs. Dallas^ who 
preferred a siesta on a comfortable sofa in 
Que^ Elizabeth's bed-chamber. 

The view from the tower was glorious in- 
deed. A broad expanse of rich country 
where the eye oi the painter as well as the 
piulanthropist was gladdened by the bright 
green of the young com fields ; the softer hoe 
of the growing gniss, fast ripening for the 
mower ; and the sober brown of the fallows. 
Noble woods appeared to shelter and warm 
the open country ; substantial homesteads at- 
tested the comfort and wel£ure of the farmers, 
and long rows of neatly-thatched stacks 
afforded evidence of the abundance which still 
remained frofb the last year's harvest. A river 
drew its silver lin^ through this fertile scene^ 
and a £Ednt outline of blue hills bounded the 
horizon. Behind the castle to the north, cm 
a wooded hill, stood a tower, from whose sum- 
mit waved the flag which announced the pre- 
sence of the owner at Chillinghurst. 
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Mr. Latymer apologised for the cloudy sky. 

They looked in vain for the spire of D 

Churchy which, he said, ought to be distinctly 
visible, but he pointed out many nearer objects 
of interest. 

" There," he said, " are the ruins of Clair- 
vaulx nunnery, where, in by-gone days, more 
than one fair, De Crespigny took the veil. 
And there, far away at the foot of the nearest 
range of hills, you can see the woods of Went- 
dale. If the sun shone, you could catch a 
comer of the white house, and the gleam of 
the lake." 

" I wonder,** said Lady Selwyn, " when the 
Vivians will come back to Wentdale ?*' 

" It is possible," replied Mr. Latymer, " if 
Mr. Vivian's health improves, that they will 
return this summer. When I saw them at 
Florence a month ago, they talked with plea- 
sure of their return to England." 

" They have been long absent," said Lady 
Selwyn ; " but I don't think they were ever 
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fond of the country. Is Ellinor as beautiful 
as people say P for I have never seen her since 
she was a little girl/' 

" Yes, she is certainly beautiful, — the beauty 
of an antique Grecian statue/' 

''And is dreadfully spoilt, I dare say, 
though you are too good-natured to say so/' 

*' Some people say that she is spoilt, but 
my experience does not confirm that opinion. 
She has always treated me with kind considera- 
tion, and I honestly declare that I think her 
charming.'' 

"You are too chivalrous," replied Lady 

« 

Selwyn, smilipg, ** to say anything disparaging 
of my sex/' 

" Latymer," interrupted Sir Charles, " this 
view is very fine, no doubt ; but if we stay 
here much longer, we shall never see all the 
wonders of Chillinghurst. ' I want to explore 
the tower where that old ancestor of yours 
used to sit, doing penance in an iron chair/' 

" I am very sorry," said Mr. Latymer, t^at 
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I shall not be able to show you the tower to-^ 
day. My steward informed me only this 
morning, that the staircase leading to it is 
broken down and unsafe. Had I known 
sooner, it should have been repaired, but from 
his description I much fe»r that it would be 
a foolish risk to attempt climbing, the stairs. 
There is the turret," he continued, pointing to 
the tower opposite that on wluch they stood. 

" How disappointing ! I wished so much to 
see it again," exclaimed Clarice in a disconso- 
late tone, as she turned to descend the stairs. 

''I am really annoyed that 1 cannot show 
it to you," pleaded Mr. Latynjer, " knowing 
your love of the romantic. Miss Clarice ; but 
under the circumstances I fear that we must 
give up the attempt to-day." 

This apology was spoken as they descended 
the winding stairs, and proceeded to the pic- 
ture gaUery. Clarice first peeping at Mrs. 
Dallas, whom she found enjoying a comfort- 
able nap in the Elizabethan bed-chamb^. 
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The picture gallery, like the library, was 
long and low, with deep windows, and panel- 
led with oak. There, among many famous 
pictures by the old masters, hung the portraits 
of the ancient De Crespignys. The burly 
lord, of Henry the Eighth's time, painted by 
Holbein ; and some more or less lovely ladies, 
chiefly in bladk velvet and point lace, by 
Vandyke and Jan Steen, each with her small 
white hands gracefully extended on her black 
dress. The De Crespignys had evidently been 
famous for hands. There were the Latymers 
who fought so vcdiiantly for Charles thje First, 
and many a fair and noble dame connected 
with that ancient line was pourtrayed on those 
dark walls. 

Clarice had wandered on from the rest of 
the party, and did not remark at the £Eirther 
eiid of the gallery the entrance of two gentle- 
men, who were introduced by Mr. Latymer to 
Lady Seiwyn. After standing talking together 
for a little time, they all 1^ the gallery without 
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perceiving Clarice, who was hidden at the 
moment by one of the deep windows. 

She had reached the end of the gallery 
where the modem portraits hung, and had 
just been examining a fine portrait of Mr. 
Latymer, by Grant, when she came to a jpicture 
which at once fascinated and rivetted her at- 
tention. It was a picture of Ravenswood and 
Lucy Ashton, the scene where Lucy returns 
the troth-plight, which is so often made the 
subject for a tableau. 

What particularly struck Clarice in th^ 
picture, was that the face of Ravenswood 
was totally unlike Scott's description, and her 
own ideal of this, her favourite hero. The 
Ravenswood of the picture had deep blue 
eyes, high arched nose, and hair of sunny 
brown ; and though the expression of the face 
was melancholy, there was a sweetness and 
almost womanly gentleness about the mouth, 
very unlike Sir Walter's description of the 
stem, dark Ravenswood. The figure certainly 
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was about the height of Clarice's hero^ and 
the dress exactly as described in the novel. 

The young girl stood gazing at the picture, 
in mute wonder at the boldness of the artist 
who had ventured to represent Ravenswood 
so differently from Scott's description, when 
she was startled by hearing ''Miss Montagu" 
pronounced by a voice behind her. Clarice 
turned, and beheld with a start of astonish- 
ment, the face she had just been studying in 
the picture ! 

Yes, it was no illusion. There was the very 
same face, with the eyes of deepest blue. She 
gazed at the stranger very gravely for a mo- 
ment, and then said — 

" You are Ravenswood. But will you tell 
me why you have blue eyes and brown 
hair ?'* 

The stranger's look of astonishment at this 
question recalled Clarice to herself, and a 
bright blush crimsoned her cheeks as she 
endeavoured to stammer forth an explana* 
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tion. The unknown laughed merrily as he 
gathered her meaning. 

'*! will explain the mystery to yoo," he 
aaid. "My name is Herbert Disbrowe; a 
name that you may have heard, as Lady Mon- 
tagu and my mother were old Mends. I am a 
firiend of Latymer's, and at Florence was once 
foolish enough to appear in a tableau to please 
him. Not satisfied, however, with this proof 
of friendship, he insisted on my sitting for my 
, picture in the dress I wore for the tableau. 
He brought it with him to England a short 
time ago, and I see, he has hung it up here." 

'' Ah ! I understand it all now," said Cla- 
rice. " I have heard my mother speak of Mrs. 
Disbrowe, who was an early friend of hers. 
But who is the beautiful Lucy of the picture P 
for I see that the artist has ventured to give 
her dark eyes and hair, another bold defiance 
of Scott's description." 

'' That is Miss Vivian, who appeared also in 

« 

the tableau at Florence. Have you never sew 
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her ? I thought she was a neighbour of yours 
in this county/* 

" We have not met since we were both little 
girls. The Vivians^ as you know^ have lived 
much abroad/' 

**That is true,'* replied Mr. Disbrowe. 
'' But now, Miss Montagu, I must tell you the 
cause of my disturbing your meditations among 
the pictures. I have been ordered by Lady 
Selwyn to tell you that dinner was ready." 

" Dinner ! that formal, unnecessary ceremony 
— I could stay for hours in this gallery." 

Mr. Disbrowe smiled. ** I am sorry to be 
the bearer of such an unwelcome summons." 

" It cannot be helped/' replied Clarice, as 
she slowly left the gallery, to join the party in 

the library. Here she was introduced to Mr. 

* 

Temple, Mr. Latymer's cousin, who had ap- 
peared in the gallery with Mr. Disbrowe : 
they had happened to meet at the railway 
station, and had come on together in the same 
carriage to Chillinghurst. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE RUINED TOWEE. 

FouE o'clock is not a pleasant hour for 
dinner in May^ if the weather is close and 
sultry. The glare is trying even to the 
brightest complexion. Lady Selwyn, whose 
robe of musUn bleu de del floated like gossa- 
mer rotmd her elegant form, complained of the 
heat, though the dining-room at Chillinghurst 
was large and lofty, and the windows were 
thrown wide open. She studiously placed 
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herself with her back to the light, and Mr. 
Disbrowe sat next to her. 

Clarice was opposite; more than once as 
she looked across the table at the noble face 
of Mr. Disbrowe, to compare it with her re- 
collection of the picture in the gallery, she 
met his eyes fixed earnestly upon her, and, 
without knowing why, she blushed and looked 
another way. 

The dinner might have been dull but for 
Mr. Disbrowe and Mr. Temple, both of whom 
talked well ; the latter even brilliantly. Henry 
Montagu sat silent and moody. When the 
ladies retired to the library, Lady Selwyn took 
up a novel, and threw herself on a sofa, com- 
plaining of fatigue. The thunder-storm which 
had been impending all the afternoon now 
came nearer. Low growls were heard in the 
distance, then came vivid flashes of lightning, 
succeeded by loud claps of thunder, and at 
last down came the pouring rain. 

When the gentlemen made their appearance 
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from the dining-room, Mr. Latymer proposed 
a visit to the Museum. It was fortunate, he 
said, that they could go there through a covered 
passage, as the rain was now falling fast. 

" Where is Clarice ?" said Mrs. Dallas ; " I 
have not seen her since we left the dining- 



room.'* 



"Where can she be?'* exclaimed Lady 
Selwyn, looking languidly round the room. 
" Clarice is always out of the way when she 
is wanted. I wish, Susan dear, you would 
look for her." 

Miss Panshawe left the room rather slowly 
and unwillingly. In about ten minutes she 
returned, saying she could not find Clarice 
anywhere. 

" Is it possible that she has gone out ?" 
suggested Mrs. Dallas. 

" No," replied Miss Fanshawe ; " for I found 
her bonnet and shawl in one of the rooms up- 
stairs." 

Mr. Latymer looked concerned. " I will 
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go myself and search for her/' he said. 

Others of the party volunteered also to assist 

■ 

in the search, and Henry went about the long 
passages calling Clarice in a loud voice, but 
no answer was returned. 

''No doubt she is acting Ginevra for our 
benefit/' said Miss Fanshawe, scornfully \ 
'' we shall find her concealed in some old oak 
chest." 

This day the task of sitting at dinner had been 
more irksome to Clarice than usual, for a longing 
desire had been growing in her to explore the 
forbidden tower. It was certainly very foolish 
to dream of going there after what Mr. Laty- 
mer had said ; but his prohibition piqued her 
curiosity, and made her long still more to 
make the attempt. 

She knew well her way to the tower, which 
was at the other end of the castle from the 
part inhabited by the family, and trembUeg at 
her own temerity, she walked rapidly through 
several long passages. The broken stairs were 

VOL, I. s 
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cached ; they looked very dasgerous, almost 
tumbling in some places, and as Clarice began 
to ascend, she felt more than one stone give way 
beneath her light footstep. At last, however, the 
danger was over ; she had reached the door of 
the tower., which opened with a latch from t^e 
outside : her hand trembled as she lifted it, 
and entered the mysterious chamber. 

It was a circular room, lit by a long nmrow 
window, that commanded a view of the old 
ruin. In the middle stood the iron chair — 
the only furniture. Clarice's heart beat fast 
as she placed herself in it, just as a peal of 
thunder shook the tower in a most appropriate 
manner. 

She remained seated about a quarter of an 
hour, musing, not, as she had intended, on the 
strange tradition of Lord de Crespigny's 
penance, but on the incident of the picture in 
the gallery, and comparing Mr. Disbrowe with 
the hero of her imagination. 

A flash of lightning, succeeded by a loud 
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clap of thunder^ aroused her from her reverie. 
She rose, and prepared to leave the tower, but 
was alarmed to find that she could not open 
the door ; she had left it ajar when she en- 
tered, but a gust of wind had closed it, and 
as the latch i^as on the outside, she now tried 
in vain to open it. 

What was she to do ? This was really a 
delightful situation for a heroine of romance — 
to be shut up in a lonely tower, unable to get 
out, in the midst of a thunder-storm, and here 
she must stay till some adventurous knight 
should come and release her at the peril of 
his life. So Clarice thought for full ten 
minutes, but to chivalrous knight appearing 
to the rescue, she began to be rather tired of 
her prison, and a little frightened also. What 
would Frances and Henry say ? Perhaps no- 
body would think of looking for her in the 
tower, and she might have to remain there all 
night, and even to encounter the shade of the 
guilty De Crespigny, who was said at mid- 

£ 2 
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night to haunt the scene of his former 
penance. 

Still the situation had its charms, for her 
lively, imaginative mind. She threw away 
her fears — sat down again in the iron chair, 
and was in the middle of a vivid day-dream 
of romance, in which she was exposed to every 
danger that a damsel of the chivalrous ages 
ever underwent, when the sound of footsteps 
disturbed her, and in another moment Mr. Dis- 
browe was at her side. 

"I am so glad to have found you!" ex- 
claimed he. '' I assure you. Miss Montagu, 
we were all seriously alarmed by your sudden 
disappearance." 

" Thank you for your care," replied Clarice. 
" I know I am very ungrateful, but really no 
one should interrupt such a romance as I was 
living in just now, except he comes in full 



armour." 



€< 



Forgive me, and another time I will try 
to be reasonable," he said, laughing. ''In 
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the meantime, let me assist you in leaving this 
ruined place, which, from the dangerous state 
of the staircase, will, I fear, be rather diflScult, 
and " 

'' Ob, do wait one minute, and let me dream 
out my romance, and you may be the knight 
to deliver me, and I will try to forget your 
frock coat." She had got so far, when a glance 
at his amused countenance checked her ; she 
coloured, and wondered what Mr. Disbrowe 
would think of her. Again the sound of 
footsteps was heard on the broken staircase. 
Clarice put up her finger — " Listen !" she said. 
" There is somebody else coming.*' 

Mr. Disbrowe went to the door, and looked 
out. " It is Latymer 1" he said. — " Let me 
give you a hand," to his friend. "A most 
dangerous staircase certainly, for a careful man 
hke you to have in his house. There, now you 
are landed." And after much stumbling and 
scrambling, Mr. Latymer made his appearance 
in the tower. 
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"Dear Miss Clarice!'' he said, "how sadly 
yoa have frightened us all. And I fear thfit 
you must have been alarmed by the thun- 
der.'* 

" Oh no ! the storm harmonised with myv 
feelings, but I am really ashamed of the trouble 
I have given — and I am so thankful to my de- 
liverers." She looked first at Mr. Disbrowe 

^ 

and then at Mr. Iiatymer. 

" Well, now you are safe, the best thing we 

. can do is to make our way down again/' said 

Mr. Latymer, " Herbert, you shall go first ; 

if you, Clarice, will give me your hand, I will 

help you down the dangerous descent." 

The descent was even more perilous than 
the ascent had been, for the stones were more 
displaced. Mr. Disbrowe went down first, 
often turning round to look at Clarice, who 
was supported by Mr. Latymer. They had 
reached the middle of the staircase, when 
a stone gave way under Mr. Latymer's 
foot ; a loud crash was heard, and all three 
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were thrown violently down on the landing 
below. 

Mr. Disbrowe was the first to rise ; he was not 
hurt, and he sprang forward to assist Clarice, 
who assured him that she was only a little 
shaken. They turned to Mr. Latymer, who 
lay on the ground unable to move, with a face 
the colour of marble. 

" I fear you are much hurt," said Clarice, 
leaning over him in alarm. 

'^ I hope not much so," he said, attempting 
to rise ; " if you are not hurt, Clarice, I shall 
soon be better." He attempted to stand, but 
was obliged to lean against the wall. '' I 
think I have sprained my ankle." 

" Poor Mr. Latymer ! what can I do ?" ex- 
claimed Clarice ; " I am sure you are suffering 
— can I run for a chair ?" 

" Let me carry you to the picture gallery, 
Latymer," said Mr. Disbrowe. 

But Mr. Latvmer would not be carried ; he 
leaned on Mr. Disbrowe's arm, and limped into 
the passage. At the door of the corridor they 
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were met by Sir Charles Selwyn, to whom they 
explained what had happened. He insisted 
on helping to support Mr. Latymer into the 
picture gallery; where they were soon joined 
by the rest of the party. 

Lady Selwyn began to scold Garice imme- 
diately. *' It is all your folly, Clarice, that has 
caused this accident." 

'' Do not scold Clarice/' said Mr. Latymer 
faintly. ''I do not think that I am much 
hurt." He agam endeavoured to stand, but 
would have fallen if Mr. Disbrowe had not 
caught him in his arms. • He was carried to a 
sofa in one of the deep windows of the gallery, 
and the doctor was sent for. 

Clarice leaned against the wall, her head 
bent meekly down, as Henry lectured her on 
the impropriety of her conduct. Mr. Disbrowe 
surveyed her with an expression of singular 
interest, as she stood with her long brown 
locks floating on her shoulders, her cheeks 
flushed, and her dark eyelashes wet with tears. 
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Mr. Latymer, notwithstanding the pain he 
suffered, turned anxiously towards her, and 
declared that he alone was to blame for not 
having had the staircase properly repaired. 

The doctor, who lived in the neighbouring 
village, now came in : after examining Mr. Laty- 
mer's ankle, he declared it to be badly sprained, 
but said he hoped a few days' quiet would bring 
it round. Luckily for Mr. Latymer, this village 
Esculapius knew the value of arnica, and in- 
stead of the old-fashioned folly of drawing all 
the blood from his patient's body into his foot 
by the application of leeches, and thus tying 
him to the sofa for a fortnight, he applied 
arnica, which produced its usual wonderful 
effect. 

All idea of seeing the Museum was of course 
given up, and ts the thunderstorm seemed to 
have passed away. Lady Selwyn proposed that 
the carriages should be ordered ; it was seven 
o'clock, and they had a long drive home. Mr. 
Latymer was carried into the library, and there 
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his gaests took leave of him with many expres- 
sions of oondoleDce. 

Clarice ran back as they were all getting into 
the carriages. 

" Oh ! Mr. Latymer," she cried^ " I cannot 
go away happy, unless you say that you have 
really forgiven me.'' 

"I do forgive you heartily/' he replied, 
taking her little hand in his — " the only pe- 
nance I exact from you, is a promise that if 
you can, you will come and pay me a visit 
here to-morrow, as I shall be a close prisoner 
for some days at least." 

" That I will, even if I ride alpne all the 
way from Beaulieu ;" and she ran away, finding 
as usual, everybody waiting for her. 

As the evening was damp. Lady S.elwyn had 
seated herself with Mrs. Dallas in the chariot. 
Perhaps, for the same reason. Miss Fanshawe 
preferred returning in the barouche, which she 
begged might be closed or maybe she was 
piqued by Henry's absent and distrait manner. 
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. for ever since the arrival of Mr. Disbrowe and 
Mr. Temple at Chillinghurst^ a cloud had ap- 
peared to come over him. So George Fanshawe 
took his sister's place in Captain Montagu's 
phaeton, and Clarice found that she was ex- 
pected to be '' bodkin" between Susan and Sir 
Charles Selwyn. Mr. Disbrowe put her into 
the carriage, and again Clarice encountered his 
sweet and earnest gaze as they drove away. She 
aighed, though she felt very happy. 

The evening air was soft and fresh after the 
rain, which brought out a thousand balmy 
odours from trees and flowers. Rain-drops 
glittered like diamonds on the young leaves 
of the old oak trees as they passed along ; 
thrushes and blackbirds warbled their evening 
soQg, and the sweeter note of the nightingale 
.rose above the chorus. 

The three occupants of the barouche were 
jsilent, each wrapped in meditations of a very 
diffea*ent character. Miss Fanshawe debated 
in her own mind an important question con- 
cerning her di'ess* for the next Drawing-room. 
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Daring five long miles she weighed the com- 
parative merits of pink or white moss rose- 
buds as a trimming for her pale blue robe ; 
she had not even decided the knotty point 
when the carriage arrived at the lodge gates 
of ^eaulieu. 

Sir Charles ruminated on the most profit- 
able investment for a sum of money that had 
been lately bequeathed to him. He revolved 
in his mind the prices of railway shares and 
dock bonds, till at last he fell asleep to dream 
that the fands were a great pond, into which 
he had fallen and got wet through. 

And Clarice, what were her thoughts? 
Did she think of poor Mr. Latymer and his 
sprained ankle with pity and remorse P Alas ! 
we griieve to say that Clarice did not think of 
her old friend, and her own thoughtless beha- 
viour. She stood again in thought before 
the picture in the gallery, and beheld a cer- 
tain noble face, with eyes of deepest blue, and 
she tried to recall the rich tones of a voice 
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that even yet rung ''in her ear as the sweetest 
she had ever heard. 

It was a delicious reverie in which she 
indulged, quite unaware of the dangers that 
beset her on every side. Though her imagi- 
nation was filled with romance and poetry, 
she had never yet fancied herself in love, or 
seen anybody who, in the least degree, ap- 
proached the beau ideal of her fancy ; and 
now, though a new world had opened in her 
heart, she knew not the cause. She won- 
dered what made the trees appear greener, 
the evening shadows softer, the whole earth 
more beautiful than she had ever beheld it 
before. 

• Mr. Disbrowe returned to the house slowly 
and thoughtfully after the departure of the 
Beaulieu party. He wrote a 'letter by that 
evening's post to a brother barrister, to tell 
him that, in consequence of an accident having 
happened to his friend Latymer, he should 
not be in town the next day as he had intend- 
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ed ; and that if any particular business came 
to his chambers, the clerk was to write to him 
immediately. 

Mr. Latymer was much pleased when Mr. 
Disbrowe told him that he intended to stay a* 
few days longer at Chillinghurst : he consi- 
dered the resolution another proof of Her- 
bert's friendship for him. 

Herbert Disbrowe was a younger son of the 
ancient and honourable family of Castleton. 
Both his parents were dead, and he had no 
near relation except an elder brother, Colonel 
Disbrowe, who had been for some years in 
India, where he had greatly distinguished 
himself in the Affghan war. - This brother was 
the heir of his bachelor uncle. Lord Castleton, 
then Ambassador at the court of Vienna. 
The Castleton family, though noble, was poor, 
and the Disbrowes at the death of their father 
found themselves with little more than three 
hundred a year each to live upon. Colonel 
Disbrowe, however, inherited his father's small 



1 
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property in Herefordlahire. Herbert resolved 
to study for the law, and had been called to 
the Bar a few years, but had not as yet ob- 
tained many briefs. Perhaps the little inde- 
pendence he enjoyed, small as it was, prevented 
him from entering heart and soul into his 
profession, as those must do, whose daily bread 
UteraUy depends on their getting business. 

Though he read steadily for his profession, 
Herbert still frequented the society of plea- 
sant people. He cared little for the grave 
dulness of West End clubs, but dehghted in 
the racy talent of the Garrick, without being 
aware of the important stores of knowledge 
he was laying up in his intercourse with the 
gifted men who were his associates : he only 
thought of amusement; richly he enjoyed 
the sharp firing of the wits, the transparent 
self-conceit of the authors, the jolly careless- 

v. 

ness of the actors, and he was glad to contri- 
bute from his lender means to relieve the ; 
distresses which too often darkened the lives 
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of those men of mind but not of pru- 
dence. 

Herbert was now eight and twenty. Only 
as a very young man had he cared for the 
balls and parties of a London season. He 
had never, during the period of his appren- 
ticeship to the gay world, seen any girl lyho 
had seriously engaged his thoughts. 

A passionate admirer of beauty, he pos- 
sessed also a chivalrous admiration for the 
female character. The atmosphere of London 
society is the worst possible for bringing into 
full bloom the pure, soft tints of mental love- 
liness. Those, indeed, blow best in the most 
ungenial soil. A gouty father, a rheumatic 
mother, a dismal home and stupid neigh- 
bours, are more apt to bring to perfection, and 
certainly more apt by contrast to exhibit to 
advantage, the bright and lovely girl whose 
days are spent in cheering the sick, and 
enduring the selfish — ^than the exciting round 
of pleasure where her quiet virtues are often 
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stunnecl and distorted, and the fresh spring of 
her nature choked by the cares of fashion and 
worldliness. 

Perhaps it was from the contrast of these 
artificial and worldly beauties of London life^ 
amid whom his experience of, womankind 
chiefly consisted, that Herbert found the sim- 
plicity and artlessness of Clarice Montagu so 
refreshing. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE SECRET HIDING PLACE. 

" I sHAJiL ride over to Chillinghurst this 
morning/' said Sir Hugh to Lady Montagu the 
next day, after the post had come, and Mar- 
garet's first letter had been discussed by the 
family. "I have some magisterial business 
to talk over with Latymer, and he must be 
very dull, laid up with nothing to do." 

'' I am glad you are going to see poor Mr. 
Latymer,'' said Lady Montagu ; " it is sad to 
think that Clarice's folly was the cause of his 
accident." 
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"Dear mother, I am so sorry about it," 
said Clarice with a penitent face — " but in- 
deed I shall be wiser in future. And if you 
have no objection, piapa, I^ should Uke so much 
to go with you, to-day." 

" To go with me ! " exclaimed Sir Hugh, 
" what other follies do you wish to perpetrate 
atChiUinghurst?" 

" Indeed, papa, I shall be as steady and 
wise as dear Margaret herself, if you will only 
try me this once. I am anxious to go be- 
cause I promised poor Mr. Latymer, who 
seemed pleased with the idea of my paying 
him a visit to-day." 

"If you promised," said Sir Hugh soft- 
ening, " that is another thing. But what says 
your mother ? " 

" I have no objection to Clarice's going, if 
you will undertake the charge of her, *' re- 
pUed Lady Montagu, smiling ; " especially as 
Henry is going also. " 

" Is Henry going ? *' asked Clarice with sur- 
prise. F 2 
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" Yes, he has just told me that he has busi- 
ness with Mr. Temple at Chillinghurst, and he 
intends riding over there." 

Sir Hugh made an impatient exdamation, 
and ordered Clarice to go and put on her 
riding habit, as he intended starting immedi- 
ately. She obeyed, but not without seeing 
the anxious expression of her mother's counte- 
nance as she left the room. 

Clarice looked very well on horseback. She 
was not strictly pretty ; her features were by 
no means regular, but her blue eyes were soft 
and lustrous, and her hair was magnificent, of 
a rich chesnut brown, sometimes fastened 
round her small head in rich coils of plaits, 
and at others floating in wild profusion about 
her face, as it did then under her plumed 
riding-hat. She managed her spirited horse 

with ease and grace. Sir Hugh . and Henry 

« 

rod6 on each side of her. There was evidently 
some feeling of constraint between the father 
and son, though they talked of indifferent sub- 
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jects. Clarice was rather in awe both of her 
&ther and brother, and did not join much in 
the conversation. 

They rode on till, about two miles from 
Chillinghurst, they came to the fine old fir 
woods, which gave a peculiar character to that 
part of the country. On they went through 
the solemn forest aisles, over the tufts of fresh, 
young fern that now peeped forth among the 
brown, dead leaves of last year's growth. The 
sun gleamed through the plume-like branches 
of the lofty fir trees, and the wind sighed soft 
and low. It was a day when the gentle in- 
fluences of Nature steal into the heart, and 
when the mere fact of existence is pleasure 
even to those most inaccessible to her charms. 
Sir Hugh's brow relaxed, and Henry hummed 
a tune as they rode along. 

At the end of one of the glades, the figure 
of a man on horseback appeared. Clarice 
knew at once that it was Mr. Disbrowe. She 
did not feel the least surprised — having a 
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preseDtiment that he would make his appear- 
ance in the course of her ride. She was right. 
Mr. Disbrowe (for it was he) soon joined them, 
and was introduced by Henry to Sir Hugh, 
to whom Herbert's name was &miliar, from 
Lady Montagu's early friendship with his 
mother. Mr. Disbrowe was going to ride 
over to Beaulieu, he said ; he gave a good 
account of Mr. Latymer, and turning his 
horse's head accompanied the Montagus to 
Chillinghurst. 

Mr. Latymer was lying on the sofa in the 
library when his guests entered. He rose up 
with an expression of delight, and upset the 
catalogue of books that Mr. Temple had been 
making by his side- 

" This is really kind. Miss Clarice. I hardly 
expected that you would be allowed to come." 

" She did not deserve to come, after her 
foolish conduct of yesterday," said Sir Hugh ; 
" but she was so anxious to see how you were, 
that I gave her leave." 
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Mr. Lat jmer looked very grateful, and was 
going to express his thanks, but Sir Hugh 
cut him short by saying he wanted to consult 
him on some magisterial business. Mr. Laty- 
mer then seated himself on the sofa, and tried 
to compose his thoughts, while Sir Hugh told 
a long story about a vagrant and some police- 
men ; but his eyes wandered to the side of the 
room where Clarice stood, with Mr. Disbrowe, 
taking down old books from the shelves, and 
looking at the engravings. 

Sir Hugh thought that his friend must be 
ill, or pre-occupied by some other subject, for 
he made wrong answers, said " Yes " when he 
ought to have said " No ;" and at last Sir Hugh, 
whose temper was never a patient one, rose up 
with an impatient ejaculation. 

'' I see that your mind is not inclined for 
business to-day, Latymer," he said, '^ so I shall 
go and inspect your stud. How goes on the 
Pantaloon filly ?" 

'' I have not seen her for a week. She was 
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sadly fngfatened yesterday," with his eyes fixed 
on Clarice. 

'' What on earth does he mea^ ? co^tradict- 
ing himself every moment/" muttered Sir Hugh 
to himself. 

** I beg your pardon," said Mr. Latymer^ 
who felt that his thoughts had been wander- 
ing. "Herbert, will you ta)s:e Sir Hugh to 
the stables P" 

Herbert looked wistfully at his faur com- 
panion, but of course could refuse nothing 
which would improve his acquaintance with 
Clarice's father. 

But we must follow Mr. Temple and Henry, 
who had left the room a few minutieg befc»re. 

"Why, Harry, my dear fellow, T hardly 
know you," exclaimed Mr. Tepipb, as he put 
his arm into Captain Monjt^gu'^, and led him 
into the court. "You loolc as dejected as 
the ' Banished Lord,' in Sir Joshua's picture. 
I am miserable," was the reply. 
Of course you ape, in thi^ abominable 



« 
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desert; but a philosopher conceals the grief 
that gnaws his vitals. We shall soon be back 
in our own little London, and perhaps we may 
find the means of turning the tables on some 
that have been too clever for us/' 

Henry felt a disagreeable sensation on hear?- 
ing this speech : it crossed his mind that he 
might have been unfairly dealt with by Temple, 
and, with a colder manner than before, h^ 
added — 

'' You know that I always lose, that I dare 
not show in London on account of that ten 
thousand'pound bill of yours which I accepted, 
and you mock me by talking of winning." 

" Come, you are joking. Go to Sir Hugh, 
.ask him to draw a cheque for double the 
amount, theu we will go back and livie once 
more. The country kills me ; the smging of 
birds stuns me; the smell of wild ^wers 
msJ^es me iU. I have no doubt that chemist^ 
are right when they tell us they are all violent 
poisons.'' 
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" How was it then, that I heard you talking 
so eloquently on the lives and characters of 
rooks to Latymer yesterday?" asked Henry 
sturdily. 

" Surely, Harry, you are old enough to know 
the difference between town and country talk. 
In London our study is mankind, and we talk 
of things interesting to human society, but in 
the innocent country the rooks are the only 
cheerful conversers. Long whist is rather a 
sedative than an amusement, and I cannot 
enter with enthusiasm into the details of a 
workhouse mutiny against mouldy bread. A 
brush with the poachers is the only chance 
one has of passing a pleasant evening." 

" Or of getting knocked on the head," mut- 
tered Henry ; '' I should be glad of that chance, 
at all events.'' 

" Nonsense, my dear fellow, I cannot listen 
longer to your tragi-comedy. You- are heir 
to a fine estate, good-looking, a favourite every- 
where ; you are at ebb tide just now, but if 
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you will only throw away those dismal looks, 
the flood will soon set in, in the shape of a 
rich heiress madly in love with you, or in any 
of the hundreds of pleasant forms that fortune 
takes to help a good fellow out of little diffi- 
culties/* 

Henry continued as moody as before, and 
did not answer. 

" Well, I give you up," said Temple ; " but 
at least . go to the library, take any book of 
history, and read how some commonplace 
creatures have joked id the midst of their 
death pangs; perhaps that cheerful reading 
may cure your blue devils— if not, I know not 
what to prescribe; — but seriously," he con- 
tinued, putting his hand on Henry's shoulder, 
" if it is that ten thousand-pound bill of mine 
that makes you so dismal, I promise not to 
ask for the money at present ; I can wait very 
well. Come into this terrace walk, and I will 
talk over the matter with you." 

They turned into the garden ; and here we 
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will leave this worthy couple, and return to 
the library, whither luncheon had been carried. 
Mr. Latymer looked very happy, as he carved 
some chicken for Clarice, and insisted on her 
tasting some famous wine he had brought from 
Crete. 

She had thrown off her riding-hat, and was 
chatting gdUy with her old friend. 

'' Do tell me about that Mr. Temple," she 
said ; '^ I never saw him till yesterday.'^ 

'' First tell me why you call him that Mr. 
Temple ?" 

'' I suppose," she replied, smiling, " that I 
have caught the epithet from Frances, who 
often applies it to people she does ngt like. 
' That Mr. Marsden,' is a prosing old bachelor, 
who bores her with long stories about the an- 
tiquities of Rom^B ; and ' those Miss Tauntons' 
are some vulgar, handsome girls, who are al- 
ways pushing to get invited to her parties in 
town." 
. '' Then, from your applying the ^ithet to 
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my cousin Jasper, I conclude that you have 
some reason for disliking him/' 

"Dislike is hardly the proper word. I 
only saw him for the first time yesterday, not 
long enough to form an opinion of his charac- 
tei*. — (Ah ! Clarice, you had not known Mr. 
Disbrowe longer.) — But there is something in 
his countenance that displeases me : he never 
looks you full in the face, but one sees hin:i 
casting furtive glances at people when they 
are not observing him/' 

*^ You are a close observer, Clarice," said 
Mr, Latymer ; " but I am surprised that you 
do not admire Temple. He is generally a 
favourite with ladies, his features are so hand- 
some, his manner and voice so soft and 
gentle." 

"Yes, he is certainly handsome,*' she re- 
plied ; ** but, do you know, strangely enough, 
he reminds me of a statue of lago, I once saw 
at a sculptor's in London. I remember my 
mother expressed her surprise that the artist 
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should have given such beautiful features to 
that arch dissembler : his answer was, * that 
lago must have been outwardly attractive, or he 
could never have had the power he possessed 
over his fellow creatures/ However," she con- 
tinued, seeing Mr. Latymer look annoyed, '' I 
beg your pardon for seeing the likeness. I 
really know nothing of Mr. Temple ; but, as 
you asked me — " 

" You are right to tell me," he interrupted. 
" I like to hear your remarks, Clarice, they 
are always so original. I think when you 
know Jasper better, your unfavourable impres- 
sion will be removed. He is, as you know, 
my only relation" — he added in a melancholy 
tone. 

Clarice was vexed with herself for having 
spoken in a disparaging tone of Mr. Latymer's 
cousin ; she had a strong regard for her kind 
old friend. 

" I shall try to like him for your sake," she 
said warmly. 
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The colour mounted to Mr. Latymer's brown 
cheeks. 

" He looks very delicate," continued Clarice ; 
'' I never saw such a marble paleness of com- 
plexion." 

« 

''He has suffered from bad health, poor 
fellow, and has lately been subject to an alarm- 
ing kind of fit when anything occurs to excite 
him. He has always shown me much kind- 
ness, but we had seldom met until last 
winter, when I foun4 him at Florence, 
fluttering like a moth round the splendour 
of Miss Vivian's charms. But now, Clarice," 
said Mr. Latymer, perceiving that she looked 
absent, '' I have got something to show you, 
which I am sure will delight your taste for 
mystery." 

"What is it, Mr. Latymer?" said she, 
brightening up again, for her thoughts had 
certainly been wandering. 

" It is only to yourself, Clarice, that I would 
reveal what I am now going to show you. I 
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am sure that yon will not betray me, and I 

like to give you pleasure, and to feel that I 

have no secrets firom you." 
He spoke almost solenmly, looking at her 

very tenderly, but his manner escaped her, as 

the idea of Mr. Latymer's being in love with 

her, was the very last to enter her mind. 

He got up firom the sofa by the help of a 
cane, and after looking cautiously round the 
room, he limped to the door and locked it. 
Mr. Latymer then led Clarice to a picture that 
hung against the wall over a low buhl cabinet ; 
it was the portrait of a pale lady with dark 
eyes and hair, in a Venetian costume. The 
dress was of a deep amber colour, caught up 
on the shoulders by knots of purple ribbon. 
Mr. Latymer raised his hand and pressed with 
his fingers the knot of ribbon on the right 
shoulder of the lady, and, to Clarice's infiiiite 
surprise, the picture flew open, and displayed 
a panel in the wall behind. 

He then took a chain from his neck, on 
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which hung a key. This he applied to a small 
key-hole in the panel, which opened, and a 
large recess in the wall appeared. 

In this recess stood two chests, a large one 
of plain ebony, and a smaller coffer of richly 
chased silver. 

Clarice uttered an exclamation of delight. 

" There," said Mr. Latymer, " is one of the 
hiding-places of Chillinghurst ;" and he took 
the silver casket from the recess and placed it 
in Clarice's hand. 

" What a splendid casket !" she exclaimed, 
" it must have a history of thrilling interest 
attached to it." 

"It has," answered Mr. Latymer, "tl^at 
casket brought the heart of Sir Stephen, the 
bravest of my ancestors, from the Holy Land ; 
he fell before Joppa, and his dearest friend, 
who fought by his side and well avenged his 
death, rested not night nor day, till he laid the 
precious relic at the feet of the afflicted widow." 

Clarice listened with breathless attention^ 

VOL. I. G 
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and her eyes sparkled as Mr. Latymer opened 
the casket, and displayed to her view the de- 
cayed vestige of a cloth, of vrhich scarce a 
thread remained, but whose richness appeared 
from the gold tissue which had been inter- 
woven with its web; indeed, with this ex- 
ception, hardly anything was left of the relic, 
but a little pile of dust. 

" Oh, Mr. Latymer !" said Clarice, " I can 
never thank you enough for shewing me this 
invaluable treasure. May I write a poem on 
the subject ?" 

" My dear Miss Clarice, I know not how to 
refuse your slightest wish, and am sure that 
your poem will be charming, but I beg you 
not to make Chillinghurst the scene of it, as I 
have a foolish wish to keep everything con- 
nected with this hiding-place a profound se- 
cret. You will, I fear, ridicule me for this 
fancy, but my reason is, that being much from 
home, I like to have a place of security for my 
most valuable things^ and the other chest of 
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ebony is filled with important family papers. 
Not even my cousin Jasper knows of this re- 
cess ; my house-steward whom I can trust as 
myself^ has been long the sole depositary, and 
now that I have been unable to resist shewing 
you my hiding-place, I entreat you to keep my 
secret inviolate." 

Clarice promised the most profound secresy. 
It was sometime before she could turn away 
from that wondrous heap of dust ; her fancy 
flew away with her, and carried her among the 
flying pennons and glistening steel of the Cru- 
saders ; then with the swiftness of thought, she 
accompanied the devoted, travel-worn friend to 
the presence of the weeping wife, and saw her 
fainting among her maidens, when the heart 
that had .so loved her was laid before her. 

Mr. Latymer watched with intense delight 
the rapid changes from spirit to tenderness 
that flitted over the young face of Clarice as 
she gazed upon the casket, aud it was with 
great reluctance that he at length awoke her 

G 2 
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Irom her day-dreum, by asking if he might 
close the hiding-place. 

His question broke the spell. 

" Certainly, Mr. Latymer ; but may I first 
try to shut up the panel ?" 

He assented, and giving her the key, she 
locked the panel ; then touching the spring, 
the picture flew back, leaving the wall exactly 
as it was before. 

Mr. Latymer took Clarice's hand ; his coun- 
tenance was agitated, and he was about to 
speak when a slight noise in the room made 
them both look round. To their surprise they 
saw. Mr. Temple standing in the comer of 
the room near the deep window ; he was in 
the attitude of coming forward to speak. 

"I am afraid I have disturbed you," he 
said in an apologizing tone. 

Mr, Latymer looked confused and surprised, 
" How did you get into the room, Temple ?" 
he asked. 

" I came in this moment by the ddor lead- 
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ing from the conservatory/' he replied, point- 
ing to a small door which appeared to be part 
of the wall behind him. " I beg a thousand 
pardons, I really had no idea of disturbing 
your tete-d^tefe,^* and he looked at Clarice with 
a smile of equivocal meaning, which was not 
understood by her, but which caused Mr. 
Latymer to colour and utter an exclamation of 
annoyance. 

He was convinced, however, from Mr-. 
Temple's manner, that he had only that 
moment entered the room, and had not seen 
the secret of the hiding-place. Clarice had 
the same impression, but she saw Mr. Laty- 
mer's annoyance, and she made , some light 
remarks hoping to dispel it. 

Mr. Latymer unlocked the large door of the 
library, his features still wearing an expression 
of great vexation, and directly afterwards Sir 
Hugh, with Mr. Disbrowe and Henry, came 
into the room. 

" Now, Clarice," said Sir Hugh, " we must 
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start for our ride home. I have persuaded 
Disbrowe with your leave/' he added, tumiBg 
to Mr. Latjoner, 'Ho return with us to Beaulieu 
for a day or two« Lady Montagu is very anxious 
to see the son of her old Mend, and as you have 
Mr. Temple here, I think you can spare him." 

Mr. Latymer was the most unselfish of men, 
and though Herbert's society was a great plea- 
sure to him, he expressed himself satisfied with 
the arrangement. 

" I hope you will soon be well enough to 
come to Beaulieu," said Clarice, as she bade 
Mr. Latymer good bye. 

" Thank you. Miss Clarice — good bye." 

Mr. Latymer limped to the window and 
watched Clarice mount her horse, assisted by 
Mr. Disbrowe. He stood there gazing at the 
retreating figures till a group of trees concealed 
them from his sight. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



AN ENGLISH CBIMB. 

The three gentlemen and Clarice rode 
abreast for some distance, Mr. Disbrowe talking 
gaily all the time, tiU they came to a narrow 
part of the road, when Sir Hugh fell back with 
Henry. The other two rode a little in advance. 

The sun had set behind the distant hills, as 
they entered upon a wild moorland tract 
covered with gorse and heather. A few dark 
fir trees in the foreground stood like sentinels, 
with their giant arms thrown out in bold relief 
against the clear golden sky. 
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Herbert Disbrowe turned to look at his 
companion. The mellow light fell on her 
bright face and floating tresses, as she raised 
her eyes to his. 

" What a glorious evening !** 

'"Beautiful!" he exclaimed; but he was 
looking at Clarice, not at the scene before 
him, and his gaze lingered so long, that her 
long eyelashes were cast down in some con- 
fusion. It was a dangerous hour for a young 
barrister without briefs and without fortune. 
He seemed to fall into a reverie, and drew up 
his horse, without speaking, closer to Miss 
Montagu's, tiU they came upon the short turf 
of the conunon, when they were joined by Sir 
Hugh and Henry, and a canter was proposed. 
The road home had never appeared so short to 
Clarice. She sighed to think it was over as 
they rode slowly up the scented lime-tree 
avenue at Beaulieu. 

Clarice was unusually particular about her 
toilette that evening. Her maid was surprised 
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to see her young mistress (often so careless 
about her appearance) arrange a spray of fra- 
grant white lilac in her shining hair, while she 
cast many long glances at her mirror. At last, 
Clarice issued from her chamber, attired in the 
simple white muslin with blue ribbons, in 
which heroines of romance have always de- 
lighted to array themselves. 

There were several people in the drawing- 
room when she entered, but Mr. Disbrowe had 
not appeared. She was in time to see him 
introduced to her mother, and to hear Lady 
Montagu exclaim in a voice faltering with 
emotion, that he was the image of his mother, 
the friend of her youth, whose early loss she 
had deplored. 

" My dear Clarice !" said a voice at her 
elbow, " how absent you are this evening. I 
have asked you twice how 'Mr. Latymer is 
to-day, and you do not appear to hear me." 

Clarice blushed as she answered Miss Fan- 
shawe's enquiries, and made a resolution not 
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to look at or think of Mr. Disbrowe again for 

the remainder of the evening — ^which resolu- 

tion^ however, was speedily broken by his 

advancing to her and offering his arm to take 

her to dinner. 

Perhaps Mr. Disbrowe was pleased to find 

himself seated next to Clarice. At any rate 

we are obliged to confess that he paid little 

attention to his other neighbour, or to the 

varied gastronomical temptations that Sir 

Hugh delighted to put before his guests. 

Clarice felt a strong desire to know more of 
her agreeable acquaintance, but was unusually 
diffident in asking questions. At last she 
summoned courage. 

" Are you in Parliament, Mr. Disbrowe?" 

" No, I am a lawyer." 

She might have gathered this from his con* 
versation with her father in the ride home ; 
but her imagination had become so entangled 
with the idea of him as Ravenswood, that she 
bad only now begun to think of him as be- 
longing to the present time. 
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Her countenance rather fell, and he perceived 
it. Her ideas of a lawyer were inextricably 
bound up with the old parchment-faced 
attorney Mr. Sheepskin who transacted Sir 
Hugh's business ; who was always persuading 
him to buy patches of .bad land which he did not 
want, who, being steward of the manor, looked 
upon copyhold as the most important part of 
the British Constitution, and whose ill-omened 
face always appeared with a heap of deeds the 
night before one of her sisters was going to 
leave her home. 

'' I am afraid you do hot like laviryers," said 

Mr. Disbrowe. 

She looked confused, and answered, "I 

should like to have your opinion of one." 

" I will try and tell you what a lawyer 

ought to be. He ought to be well read in 

every kind of learning, able to express himself 

fluently and readily, with self-reliance enough 

to defy brow-beating, and with enough modesty 

to prevent the imputation of conceit. The 
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dradgery of the profession requires a strong 
heart and health, and the roguerj with which 
a lawyer is surrounded, requires good princi- 
ples to enable him to resist temptation." 

" Thank you, thank you,*' exclaimed she, 
" for your description. Your lawyer is more 
like the brother of Wordsworth's Happy 
Warrior than Mr. Sheepskin. I dare say that 
you have deUghtful old-fashioned chambers in 
the Temple looking out on that pleasant 
garden.*' 

Herbert felt an unusual pang as he an- 
swered — "I am sorry to tell you that I 
live underground, in the area storey, and I 
must confess that my chambers are dark, and 
redolent of nothing but musty law books.'* 

" Have you really a subterranean dwell- 
ing ?" said Clarice, laughing — *' I have quite 
a curiosity to see it. Next time papa takes 
me to the Temple Church, we shall certainly 
make a descent on your cavern." 

"I hope you are not joking," exclaimed 
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Mr. Disbrowe, with sudden earnestness. 
"The wish to see where I live is in itself 
delightful, and if Sir Hugh would grant your 
request, never again would those rooms look 
gloomy, never again would my books appear 
dull." 

She was rather startled by his earnestness. 

He continued — " You have led me on to 
talk sadly about myself, and I have not yet 
done — I am guilty of a great crime." 

Clarice turned pale, and trembled. " What 
can you mean ?" she ejaculated. 

" Yes, my dear Miss Montagu, I must fully 
confess, and you must understand that I am 
guilty of the greatest crime known in England 
— I am poor !*' 

Her face suddenly brightened. " Oh ! how 
cruelly you frightened me. I like poor people ; 
most delightful people that I know, are Mr* 
and Mrs* Wilmot, and he is a curate with a 
hundred a-year." 

" I wish the world thought more like you, 
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Miss Montagu," replied Mr. Disbrowe, smiling. 

'' It isy indeed, too trae that poverty is the 

greatest crime known in our old England. 

Our worst criminals are better cared for than 

our paupers. The pickpocket with a good 

coat on his back is shewn bj the observing 

pew-opener to a comfortable seat, in which to 

exercise his respectable vocation during the 
sacred service ; while the poor man for whom 

the gospel was preached, finds no comer to 

pray in our churches, if his poverty has reduced 

him to rags." 

Clarice looked grave at this description. 

" Your picture is indeed melancholy ; it is 
sad to think that Mammon should be wor- 
shipped in our Christian country. If I were 
a man, I would preach a crusade against it." 

Mr. Disbrowe smiled, and would have said 
more, but at this moment Lady Montagu 
made a signal for the ladies to leave the 
dining-room. 

In the evening the young people made two 
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parties, and acted charades. There are not 
many evenings when a fire is unnecessary, in 
what Madame de S€vign€ calls, , " lea riguems 
du mots de Mai*^ The beech logs burnt 
brightly in the old hall where the acting was 
going on, and red curtains were let down over 
the large windows. Within all was light and 
cheerfulness ; but there was one without, 
pacing up and down the garden walk in the 
night air, to whom this bright scene of home 
enjoyment brought only bitterness and re- 
morse. 

Henry Montagu was going to Windsor the 
following morning to resume his duties in the 
regiment. Since his interview with Mr. 
Temple, at Chillinghurst, a deep gloom seemed 
to have taken possession of the young soldier. 
He longed to break his connection with Temple, 
but he was in his power, and even if he could 
have shaken off his pecuniary claims, he could 
scarcely have torn himself from the gaming 
set of which Temple was the head, so fearfully 
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had the gambling mania taken possession of 
his senses. 

Carefully and tenderly brought up by his 
fond parents, Henry had been allowed to 
foUow his strong inclination for the army. 
Sir Hugh had gladly purchased his commission 
in the Coldstream, looking proudly forward to 
the day when his son would distinguish him- 
self as a British officer, and trusting that the 
good disposition he had always shown, and 
the good examples which had been set before 
him, would preserve him from the dangers of 
evil company. 

But Henry, at seventeen, was very young to 
be thrown loose upon the great world of London. 
He was bewildered by the excitement around 
him. He found the difference between his 
father's quiet drawing-room, where every even- 
ing had passed smoothly away with a book or 
chess, or conversation with his father's guests 
about the last run with the foxhounds ; and 
the mess-room 9f his regiment, filled with high 
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spirited thoughtless men, bent upon enjopng 
to the foU the pleasures which the great city 
spread before them. 

Gambling was not common among his 
brother officers, but one^ evening a stranger 
dined with them, who fascinated the whole 
mess by his amusing anecdotes, and pleasant 
easy manners. This stranger was Temple. 
Henry sat near him, and J^per soon dis- 
covered the impression he had made upon his 
neighbour. 

It happened that the other officers were 
engaged in different ways, and when Temple 
rose to leave the barracks, Henry was the only 
one left. He was sorry to lose so agreeable 
a companion, and invited Temple to his 
quarters. 

* ■ Upon my word," answered he, " I should 
be delighted to smoke a cigar with you, but I 
have had the hardest day's work. I was at 
Mickleham this morning at six, to see the trial 
between Ostrich and Leviathan, and I fairly 
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tell you I ^m so tired that I can be onlj the 
worst company if you keep me. However, if 
you play ecartiy some such innocent amusement 
might keep one alive." 

Henry could play at 4carte well enough with 
his country friends, but with Temple to oppose 
him the case was far different. He won but 
a few games, though his skilful adversary took 
care not to frighten him by putting forth all 
his powers. His losses were trifling ; but that 
fatal night was his ruin. He met Temple fre- 
quently ; he lost heavily, and his remorse who 
shall describe, when he found, that in order to 
save him from disgraceful exposure, his father 
was obliged to curtail his expenditure, and to 
give up amusements which habit had rendered 
necessary to his health and comfort. 

That morning Henry had discovered that 
the hounds were to be given up, the hunts- 
man discharged. Knowing his father's love 
of sport, that it had been the pride of the 
Montagus for many generations to bunt the 
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country in first-rate style, Henry felt this 
keenly, almost as a disgrace. Full' of sad 
thoughts, he had stolen away from the gay 
circle within, to give vent to his feelings in 
solitude. 

Lady Montagu looked round anxiously for 
her darling son, and as he did not appear, she 
left the drawing room to look for him. Her step 
was feeble, and even going up to Henry's room 
was an exertion to her. He was not there, 
and she was returning slowly, when pausing a 
moment to look out of the large window at 

4 

the end of the gallery, she saw by the faint 
moonlight, the figure of Henry in the garden 
below. She watched him as he wandered up 
and down, and even fancied she could detect 
the dejected expression of his countenance. 
She sighed, and slowly descending the broad 
staircase, returned to the gay party in the hall. 
Long after midnight, Henry sat alone with 
his mother in her dressing room. He had 
told her everything: his debts amounted to 

H 2 
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above fifteen thousand pounds. ** And now, 
mother, you know the worst, what is to be 
done?" 

Lady Montagu shook her head mournfully. 
**It will be useless to ask your father for 
money. You know that the estates were 
heavily mortgaged when he came into posses" 
sion, and that his ideas of what was due to 
his position have still farther increased the 
burden. I do not wish to reproach you, but 
T had looked to you to retrieve our position, 
instead of adding so seriously to our difii- 
culties. We are doing what we can to 
. retrench, but not enough to reach the heavy 
amount you mention," 

"Why should not my father cut off the 
entail ?" asked Henry. 

"That he will never consent to do," she 
replied. " I believe that he would sooner cut 
off his right arm." 

Henry groaned. "Oh! mother, I could 
curse myself for having brought all this trou^ 
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ble upon you." Then he. added, desperately, 
'' Well, I suppose I must go to the Jews 
again : I was once weak enough to imagine 
tibiat Frances might have helped me, for I 
know that Sir Charles will give her anything 
that she asks; but when I. hinted at the loan 
of a few thousands, she said it was impossible, 
Sir Charles had no ready money, having just 
invested a large sum in the purchase of a dia- 
mond neddace for her." 

As he said these last words, Lady Mon- 
tagu's countenance brightened, and she rose 
from her chau*. " Ah ! Henry, how strange 
that I should not sooner have thought of my 
diamonds.'' 

She proceeded to unlock a drawer in a 
small cabinet, and took out a Morocco case. 
" Your father gave me those when we married," 
she said, as she opened the case, and displayed 
the jewels it contained. '' They are not among 
the family diamonds, and consequently mre not 
heir-looms ; these I can dispose of as I like. 
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Take them, Henry, I believe their valae is 
about two thousand pounds. The sale of 
them will help you some little." 

The young man's selfish heart was touched 
by his mother's devotion. He put the case 
gently back into her hand. "No, mother, 
these diamonds were a keepsake from my 
father. I should be base indeed to take them 
from you." 

But Lady Montagu insisted: it was some 
relief to feel she could do anything to help her 
favourite child. 

He took the case at last. ''You are too 
good for me" he said, as he kissed her small 
white hand. ''With this kind assistance I 
shall be able to pay my most pressing de- 
mands, and Temple has promised to wait 
for his money. Believe me," he con- 
tinned, earnestly, " I will never again be the 
cause of grief to you. Here I solemnly 
sWear — '* 

" Do not swear, my son," said his mother. 
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gently, "but rather pray for God's help to 
keep your good resolutions, and shun the evil 
companions who have led you into the ways 
of sin/' 

Henry knelt by her side. " God bless you, 
mother, pray for me that I may be preserved 
from temptation." 

" I do pray for you, day and night, and 
always." A tear stole down her* cheek, as she 
parted the clustering curls on her son's fore- 
head, and imprinted a kiss on his handsome 
brow. Oh ! why is it that a mother's heart 
still clings most tenderly to the erring child ? 

Henry Montagu left his mother with a 
heart full of good resolutions. It remained to 
be seen whether they would stand the test of 
temptation. The next morning he bade adieu 
to his family, and started to rejoin his regi- 
ment at Windsor. 

« • « « « 

Sir Hugh was the soul of hospitality, and 
when Mr. Disbrowe talked of leaving Beaulieu 
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a few days afterwards, he pressed him to stay, 
as was always his custom when anyof his guests 
spoke of going away. Herbert willingly con- 
sented to remain: he had not intended return- 
ing to Chillinghurst before his departure for 
London . That same morning, however, brought 
a letter from his clerk, to say that a well-known 
attorney had been inquiring when he would be in 
town, and the clerk had taken upon himself to 
appoint the day but one following for a meeting. 
Herbert uttered an anathema against the luck 
which brought him business at the moment of 
all others when he did not wish for it. 

Still there were twenty-four hours of happi- 
ness remaining to him. He rode and walked 
with Clarice and her sisters. They did no- 
thing remarkable ; they said nothing wonder* 
ful; but all was good-humoured and refined, 
and Herbert felt surprised to find how much 
he enjoyed his quiet life in this pretty country. 
He had had little experience of the charm of 
woman's society^ and when he communed with 
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his pillow, was bound to confess that there 
were pleasures of higher character than the 
companionship of the keen, but not always 
kind wits of London. 

But happy hours fly fast, and the morning 
came when he must leave Beaulieu. He had 
taken his leave of Sir Hugh and Lady Montagu 
and looked round for Clarice, but she was not 
in the drawing-room. She had been gathering 
flqwers in the garden, and was sitting in the 
library with her garden hat on her knee, and 
a basket of flowers at her feet, when Herbert 
found her. 

" I am come to say good bye. Miss Montagu ; 
will you not give me one little flower to brighten 
my dark chambers in London ?" 

She looked up and tried to smile, but there 
was a sorrowful dimness in those candid blue 
eyes. Then she picked a forced moss rose out 
of her basket and gave it to him. 

"Here is a rose for you — good bye." 

" A thousand thanks !'' 
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Mr. Disbrowe gently put the flower to his 
lips, looking at her with his sweet, grave ex- 
pression : neither of them spoke, he pressed 
her hand, and in another minute he was 
gone. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



THE TWO LETTERS. 



The post at Beaalieu came in at breakfast 
time, and conversation was^ in consequence, 
much interrupted at that usually social meal. 
The day but one after Mr. Disbrowe's depar- 
ture, among a large packet of letters, two were 
given to Sir Hugh, the contents of which 
appeared to agitate him. Lucy, who was sit- 
ting opposite her father, saw his hand shake, 
and heard his impatient exclamation as he 
opened the first letter. The second, on which 
she recognised the large Latymer seal, appeared 
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to please as much as to surprise him : the 
colour mounted to his face, he pushed back his 
spectacles, and exclaimed aloud, ^^This is 
extraordinary !'* 

As Sir Hugh was in the habit of ejaculating 
aloud, no notice was taken of this exclamation, 
and after reading and re-reading his letters, he 
again addressed himself to the serious busi- 
ness of eating his breakfast. 

" JIow now Clarice, you have put sugar in 
my chocolate !" 

'* No, indeed, papa, I did not." 

s. 

" Then how does it happen that I have got 
sugar here?" he said wrathfully, producing 
with his spoon a half-melted lump from the 
bottom of his cup. 

•* I do not know, papa," repUed Clarice, 
meekly. 

" Papa," said Lucy, " I saw you put that 
lump of sugar in yourself." 

'^Impossible, child," exclaimed Sir Hugh 
sharply. '' You know I have never taken sugar 
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since my last fit of the gout, so how could I 
have put it in ?" 

Lucy did not venture to contradict this con- 
clusive argument, or to affirm again what she 
had seen. Sir Hugh finished his breakfast in 
solemn silence, and then repaired to Lady 
Montagu's dressing-room, carrying the letters 
with him. She knew at once by his flushed 
cheek and excited manner that something had 
happened to disturb him. 

** There," he exclaimed, " read those letters, 
Mary. " I begin to think that matrimony is 
catching like any other complaint, and I am 
afraid we shall not get rid of the infection till 
we have lost all our daughters ;" — and he threw 
himself on the sofa with the air of a martyr. 
Lady Montagu took the letters that had dis- 
turbed her husband : the first she opened was 
from Mr. Latymer. He wrote as follows . — 

" Chillinghurst, May 25th. 

" Mt Dear Sir Hugh, 

" Shall I prepare you for what I 
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am going to ask, or shall I take the plunge at 
once P I am too much affrighted at my own 
presumption to do the last, so I will try the 
first. 

I 

" I am, yoil know, fifty years old, without a 
single personal recommendation, and yet I am 
going to ask permission to woo your sweet 
daughter Clarice. This is what I want to pre- 
pare you for, and to enlist you in my cause. 
What arguments can I use ? My rent roll 
you are too disinterested to think about, and 
Clarice is too romantic to care for. I must rely 
only on the kindness of you both, upon your 
pity for a poor old fellow who has worshipped 
her shadow since she was a child, who has 
vainly striven against the force of his admiration, 
who has fled from his home to wander abroad 
that he might not trouble her bright youth with 
his antiquated suit — who has now returned, 
and can only yield to his fate. My only hope is 
in the vivid imaginativeness of her nature, which 
frees her from that necessity for active sympathy 
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which is felt by common-place minds. I would 
not disturb her bright visions. I would 
not ask for a smile but when I saw her ready 
with one for me. My happiness would be 
secure if she gave me the title to devote my 
Ufe to her welfare. Forgive, and if possible 
assist your old friend and neighbour, 

"Reginald Lattmer." 

This was the other letter : — 

" King's Bench Walk, May 25th. 

" My Dear Sir, 

*' Feeling as I do that the happiness 
of my life depends upon this step, I am 
driven forward. I love Miss Montagu, and 
should indeed be miserable, if by neglecting to 
confess my deep affection, I forfeited the chance 
of being one day united to her. It is true 
that I have known her but a short time, it is 
alas ! too true that my circumstances are far 
from being sufficient to place her in the high 
position which she would so admirably grace. 
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I can only say that the last few days have un- 
folded to me a mind of purer, brighter ex- 
cellence than I could have believed a . whole 
life time would have developed ; and that with 
such an object to animate me, I feel I must 
attain eminence in whatever I undertake. Give 
me a little time, my dear sir, for I know that 
I shall succeed with so sweet a hope to guide 
me, and believe me, 

" Faithfully and anxiously yours, 

"Herbeet Disbrowb." 

"Well!" cried Sir Hugh, as Lady Mon- 
tagu folded up Mr. Disbrowe's letter with a 
sigh. 

" It is, indeed, a most difficult business,*' 
said she, " I hardly see my way through it.** 

" Of course if Clarice marries anybody, it 
will be Latymer," continued Sir Hugh. 

" I fear that Clarice will never give her 
consent to become the wife of Reginald 
Latymer.** 

'• Why not ?'* exclaimed Sir Hugh, angrily 
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'' If she must marry at present, which I see no 
reason for, she ought to be thankful to become 
the wife of a man like Latymer,— an exceUent 
fellow, though rather prosy, master of Chilling* 
hurst, and twenty thousand a-year!" And 
the idea of such good fortune for his little 
Clarice, brought an involuntary smile to Sir 
Hugh's anxious face. 

" I should indeed be glad if there was any 
chance of such a settlement for the dear child,'' 
replied Lady Montagu ; " but you would not 
have her marry without love, and I fear that 
Clarice has no heart to give Reginald Laty- 



mer." 
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Bless my soul ! Heart and love indeed I 
who on earth has Clarice fallen in love 
with ?" 

Lady Montagu shook her head, and pointed 
to Herbert Disbrowe's letter on the table. 

" I see your meaning," said Sir Hugh ; 
" all my cursed folly, asking that poor fellow 
here. However, I shall never give my consent 

VOL. I. I 
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to her marrying a man without a penny, and 
you may tell her so/* 

"Perhaps then, my love," rejoined Lady 
Montagu, " it would be better, in that case, not 
to mention Mr. Disbrowe's proposal to Clarice, 
as it will only make her miserable." 

" Nay, she knows that there is a letter from 
Disbrowe already," said Sir Hugh, looking 
rather guilty ; " for I met her on the stairs as 
I was coming here, and showed her the direc- 
tion of the envelope, just to see if she knew 
the writing ; she coloured up like a rose, and 
then turned quite pale ; so as she knows so 
much, you had better tell her all. But mark 
my words, Mary, you must tell her also that 
I have no fortune to give her, and therefore 
she must either marry Reginald Latymer or 
die an old maid, for I shall never give my 
consent to her becoming the wife of a pauper. 
We have too much poverty ill the family al- 
ready. Forgive me, Mary," he added in a ^ft- 
ened tone, seeing his wife's dejected look, " I 
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did not mean to vex you ;" and Sir Hugh strode 
away to find Clarice. 

She was in her pretty bedroom, gay and 
bright as a young maiden's chamber should 
be, when her father entered. 

" Go to your mothef, Clarice," he said. 

She looked up at him with eyes so full of 
tender hopes and sweet confusion, that his 
heart was touched. Still more so when she 
took his hand and kissed it, and then flew 
away to her mother. It was evident that 
Clarice thought her father was on her side. 

Her cheek yet warm with blushes, Clarice 
entered her mother's room, and kneeling down 
by her side, hid her head on Lady Montagu's 
lap. Her mother gently raised her glowing 
face. 

"I see, my dear, that you know of Mr. 
Disbrowe's letter ; but before speaking of that 
I want to tell you of another letter that your 
father has received this morning;" and she 
put Mr. Latymer's letter into Clarice's hand. 

I 2 
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Surprise and pity were painted on the young 
girl's face as she read it. 

'' Mr. Latymer want to marry me, mamma ! 
Who could have dreamed of anything so 
strange ?" 

" It does indeed appecfr strange, that a man 
of his age and character should fancy my giddy 
little daughter/* she replied, stroking Clarice's 
bright hair. ** But tell me, dear, could you 
return the love of a heart so devoted and 
true ?" 

Return it — Ah, mamma, I cannot." 
Why not, my dear ?" 

" Because — Ah, mother, do not ask me." 

" Because, Clarice, you fancy yourself in love 
with the person who wrote this letter ; is it not 
so ?" pointing to Mr. Disbrowe's letter. 

Clarice made no reply, but none was re- 
quired ; her mother's clear eye saw the inmost 
depths of that young and guileless heart. 

" If I were a worldly mother, Clarice," con- 
tinued Lady Montagu, " I should try to per- 
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suade you to think of the advantages that a 
marriage with Mr. Latymer would confer, apart 
from the consideration of his goodness and ex- 
cellence. It is something, I should have sup- 
posed, even to your romantic imagination, to 
be mistress of beautiful Chillinghurst and 
a magnificent fortune." 

Clarice only shook her head. 

"Ah! my child, when years have passed 
away, and your bright visions of life have 
given way to dull realities ; when you feel the 
cold breath of poverty, or worse still, when 
you see those you love as your own soul 
shrink from its chilling touch ; — then, Clarice, 
you may repent that you did not accept this 
offer, which would not only put you in posses- 
sion of all that earth can give, but would enable 
you to minister to the wants of others less for- 
tunate than yourself.'* 

Lady Montagu spoke mournfully and ear- 
nestly ; but Clarice was eighteen — she was in 
love deeply, and for the first time. She hardly 
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heard her mother's words ; her hand stole to- 
wards Herbert's letter on the table, and, when 
Lady Montagn had finished, she said timidly — 

'' Mother, may I read this ?" 

Lady Montagu assented ; again she watched 
Clarice's countenance as she read Mr. Dis- 
browe's letter, and sighed as she marked the 
world of tender emotions it appeared to 
awaken. 

'' My child,^' she said, taking the letter from 
her daughter's hand, " your father says' that 
he shall never be able to consent to your mar- 
rying Mr. Disbrowe." 

Clarice did not look so dejected as her mother 
anticipated at this sentence. ^* I did not ex- 
pect it, mamma," she said. *' I do not want 
to marry him ; I only want to be allowed to 
love him, and there is nothing wrong in that, 
is there, dear mamma P" 

Lady Montagu nerved herself to be stern, 
and to put away the sympathy which would 
rise in her gentle, womanly heart, for her 
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daughter's feelings. ''No, dear/' she said, 
" you must not indulge such feelings, as your 
father says he will never allow you to marry 
him. It is far better to put such thoughts 
entirely from your mind; and as you have 
known him such a short time, I do not think 
it will be difficult." 

"Not difficult?— Oh mother r' and the 

sudden paleness that overspread Clarice's face 
alarmed Lady Montagu. 

" I do not think it will be difficult, Clarice, 
if you really strive against such feelings. I 
dare not bid you hope, and therefore my best 
advice to you is to forget that you have ever 
seen Herbert Disbrowe. But now, love, you 
must leave me," she continued ; " for this 
unusual exertion of talking, so early in the 
morning has made me fee] very faint. Ring 
for Green to bring me my drops \' and Lady 
Montagu's head sank back in her chair. 

Clarice forgot herself in bathing her mother's 
forehead with eau de Cologne, and trying to 
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revive her, till the maid came in, and she had 
seen the colour retom to Lady Montagu's face. 
Then she left her, to give vent in solitude to 
the tumultuous emotions that her mother's 
conversation had excited. 

Herbert Disbrowe loved her^ and she was 
forbidden to love him again ! It seemed ias if 
a lightning flash of happiness too bright for 
earth had burst upon her^ and then all was 
dark again. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



8IR Hugh's diplomagt. 



Lady Montagu lay back in her chair, lost 
in deep thought, after Clarice had left the 
room. Despite her endeavours to the con- 
trary, she could not help sympathising with her 
daughter's love for the noble, interesting young 
man, whose only crime was, as he himself 
had said, the venial one of poverty. She had 
been charmed and won by Herbert's sweet 
and dignified manners, by the high tone of his 
conversation, and by his likeness to the friend 
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of her youth. She had never entered with 
her heart into the marriages of Margaret and 
Frances : she had felt that love — ^that potent 
talisman, which, let the worldly sneer as they 
will, can alone transmute the common realities 
of life into golden blessings — ^was wanting in 
both these matches. Much as she esteemed 
Reginald Latymer, and was touched by his 
letter, — much as she would have wished to see 
Clarice so well settled in her own neighbour- 
hood, — Lady Montagu was far too good a 
woman to desire her young daughter to give 
her hand where the heart was wanting. 

As she meditated thus, she determined to use 
all her influence with Sir Hugh to induce him 
to think favourably of Mr. Disbrowe*s proposal. 
Sir Hugh was generally considered a great 
autocrat in his own family, but few were 
aware that there wad a gentle, silent influence 
which, without ever making itself visible, was 
able to niould his iron wiU, and that without 
being in the least aware of it, he generally 
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submitted in the end to be ruled by bis wife's 
better judgment. 

Sir Hugh was^ however, hard as adamant 
for that day at least, and Lady Montagu knew 
that it Would be vain to reason with him. All 
she could do was to persuade him not to take 
away every ray of hope from Mr. Disbrowe. 
He wrote a kind letter to Mr. Latymer, ex- 
pressing much regret that there should be 
insuperable obstacles to his union with Clarice, 
hinting that her affections were already en- 
gaged, and assuring him of the pleasure it 
would have given him to be more closely con- 
nected. Sir Hugh afterwards indited what 
he considered a very diplomatic letter to Mr. 
Disbrowe. This done, he endeavoured to feel 
satisfied ; but his conscience rather smote him 
when he remarked Clarice's pale face at dinner, 
and noticed that she tried in vain to eat. He 
sent her a choice morsel of his favourite pdtdy 
which he said, in Sydney Smith's words, 
" would tempt a dying anchorite to eat ;" but 
vdthout effect — she hardly tasted it. 
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The young heart of Churioe had sustained a 
rude shock. The love, of whose very existence 
in her heart she had hardly dreamed, had sud- 
denly sprang to light, and now seemed the 
very essence of her being. Herbert loved her, 
and she was forbidden to love him again. 
What ineffable joy 1 What crushing grief ! 

Still, like a good and dutiful child as she 
was, she endeavoured to obey her mother by 
struggling against the new and overpowering 
feelings that had taken possession of her heart. 
But all in vain; the image of Herbert was 
graven too deeply there. His look, his smile, 
the tones of his voice haunted her. It was 
with Clarice as the pretty French lines say,T— 

" Poor chasser de sa Bouvenance 
L'objet qai plait, 
On se donne bien de Bouffrance 
Poor peu d*eff€L 
La Bouvenance dorant la vie 
ToujoQTB revient. 

En pensant qu'il fant qa'on oublie 
On s'en souviient.'* 

And SO in trying to forget Mr. Disbrowe, 
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as her mother advised, Clarice only remem- 
bered him the more. 

Bat help came for Clarice from a quarter 
where she least expected it. Lady Montagu 
had confided to Frances the two extraor- 
dinary offers that had been made for Clarice. 
Frances was greatly astonished that her sister 
should have refused Mr. Latymer's proposal. 

" Why, she would have been richer than I 
am, mamma," she exclaimed. "Sir Charles 
has only fifteen thousand a-year. And then I 
have heard that if Mr. Latymer chose, he 
could take up the De Crespigny peerage any 
day. The idea of little Clarice, without beauty 
and without fortune, making so good a 
match !" 

Lady Selwyn had always looked upon 
Clarice as an unformed girl, who hardly knew 
how to dress herself : she was startled at the 
idea of her being mistress of Chillinghurst 
with all its advantages, and could not con- 
ceal from herself that she was pleased by 
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her sister's refusal of a position which would, 
in some respects, have been better than 
her own. She was also herself rather fasci- 
nated by Mr. Disbrowe, who, with a worldly 
wisdom that did him credit, had not neg- 
lected to make himself agreeable to every 
member of Clarice's family. 

" Really, mamma," she continued, " if Cla- 
rice is so much in love with Mr. Disbrowe, 
I think it is a pity that papa refuses his 
consent. We have never had a real love 
match in the family yet." 

" So I have thought," said Lady Montagu, 
quietly. 

"Then Mr. Disbrowe is a charming per- 
son, certainly," said Frances. " I don't know 
when I have been so much struck by any- 
body; and though he is poor at present, I 
don't see why he may not be rich some day. 
There is Sir John Mercer, the present Attor- 
ney-General, who, they say, was quite a low 
man without a penny a few years ago, and 
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DOW he has risen by his talents to fortune 
and position." 

" That is very true," replied Lady Montagu, 
pleased to find that Frances took her view of 
the matter. " It seems to me that an engage- 
ment* with a sensible man may have the effect 
of steadying our little Clarice ; whereas if she 
be disappointed in this first attachment, I fear 
she may become altogether a dreamy, useless 
character." 

" Or die of a broken heart, like one of her 
own heroines/' said Frances. 

" Besides/' continued Lady Montagu, " I 
gather from what Mr. Disbrowe told your 
father, that he has already (with a revisership 
just promised) about five hundred a-year, and 
this, with Clarice's fortune of four thousand 
pounds, would give them about seven hundred 
a year, which appears to me a sufficient in- 
come to begin life with, if managed with 
prudence and economy." 

'' Seven hundred a-year is not much," said 
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Frances ; '' but as I am rich, I sboald be able 
to help Cflarice, mamma. I should call to 
take her out in my carriage every day, and 
she and Mr. Disbrowe could have seats in my 
opera box whenever they like. Then," she 
continued, warming with her subject, '' I think 
that Sir Charles has law-suits sometimes, and 
of course he could take care that Herbert 
had a brief in every case." 

"You are very kind, Frances," said her 
mother ; " of course you might have it in your 
power to do much for Clarice ;" but the re- 
membrance of Frances' conduct to Henry gave 
her some slight misgivings on the subject. 

Lady Montagu had more than one quiet 
talk with Sir Hugh, and he had shown some 
sUght symptoms of yielding. He was almost 
as' unworldly as his wife, and though he 
thought it a duty now and then to assume 
sternness, his affection for his children was 
too strong to allow him to carry on the de- 
ception long. Yet even Lady Montagu was 
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not aware that in less than a week after Sir 
Hugh's first letter to Mr. Disbrowe, he was 
so moved by her arguments, so touched by 
Clarice's pale cheeks, that he had despatched 
another epistle to that gentleman, teUing him 
that as he found his daughter's affections were 
seriously engaged, he could no longer refuse 
his consent, and giving him permission to 
come to Beaulieu. 

The evening of the day following that on 
which that letter had been despatched, Clarice 
was sitting in her father's study, writing a 
letter from his dictation. She was doing her 
best to write steadily, though her hand shook, 
and the letters seemed to swim before her eyes. 
Sir Hugh was watching her with a curious ex- 
pression of interest, when the sound of carriage 
wheels was heard coming up the avenue. 

The study windows looked on that side of 
the house. As the carriage drove past the 
window, Clarice, who had turned her head in 
that direction, suddenly started up and eX'- 
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claimed, " It is he !" Every ray of colour 
vanished from her face, and she looked ready 
to faint. 

" What ails the child now ?" exclaimed Sir 
Hugh, as, much perplexed he advanced towards 
her. Clarice flung her arms round his neck 
and burst into iears. 

" Well, well, what unaccountable creatures 
you women are !" said Sir Hugh, as he tried 
to soothe her with sundry pats and caresses. 
" Here have I been trying to do everything to 
please you, and youdo nothing but cry and — " 

" Oh I dear, kind papa," she exclaimed, " I 
am so happy, but I cannot help crying. I 
will go to my room— it is the best place for 
me \* and Clarice disengaged herself from his 
arms, and sought the shelter of her own cham- 
ber. 



After dinner, it was Lady Montagu's custom, 
when the evenings were fine, to go out in her 
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garden chair. It was the privilege of the 
old butler to draw her chair on such occasions, 
and her daughters generally walked by her side. 

This evening waa warm and mild: the 
nightingales, whose warbling had been checked 
by a few days of cold weather, were now sing- 
ing melodiously in every thicket. A crescent 
moon had already risen in the pale blue sky, 
while a few soft rosy clouds of sunset still 
lingered over the horizon. 

Clarice and Lucy went out as usual with 
their mother, and they had not been long in 
the garden before Mr. Disbrowe joined them. 
Soon, however, Lucy found herself alone by 
her mother's chair, and she watched her sis- 
ter's and Herbert's retreating figures, till she 
lost sight of them in the yew-tree walk. 

It was in that beautiful garden,, on that 
sweet, still evening, that .Herbert Disbrowe 
asked Clarice to be his wife,, and she consented. 
The young May moon alone looked down on 
the happy lovers. 
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Twilight faded into night — a soft breeze 
rose and stirred the perfumed blossoms of the 
tall lime trees, amid whose branches the 
nightingale ponred forth his thrilling song, and 
still Herbert and darioe lingered in the garden 
tasting that unutterable happiness which can 
only come once in a lifetime — ^the first assu- 
rance of deep and holy love. 
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CHAPTER TX, 



PARIS. 



We shall not attempt to describe Mr. Laty- 
mer^s feelings as he read Sir Hugh Montagu's 
letter. The hopes of many yeara were sud- 
denly overthrown ; the bright visions in which 
he had indulged, of domestic happiness— of 
home with a beloved partner by hii| side, were 
all dispeUed. He must be again a wanderer 
upon earth. The hint in Sir Hugh's letter of 
Clarice's affections being engaged puzzled him 
greatly, and he wondered who could have 
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been fortunate enough to create an interest in 
her heart. 

He shut himself up in his room for the re- 
mainder of the day after the receipt of the 
letter : he did not appear at dinner, and sent 
word to his cousin, whom he declined seeing, 
that he was unwell. So Jasper Temple had 
to endure a tite-a-tete with the young curate 
of the parish, who had been invited by Mr. 
Latymer on the previous day, who was very 
shy, and had nothing to talk about but the 
weather, and the urbanity of the Bishop at 
the late ordination. 

After dinner, Mr. Temple yawned, threw 
himself in an arm-chair, and took up a volume 
of Swift, whose bitter, caustic pages' were his 
favourite study. The curate, in self-defence, 
searched for a book also, and with a volume 
of Jesse's Gleanings in his hand, sat meekly 
reading, till the hour came when he considered 
that he might with politeness say good-night. 

Temple had a tolerably clear idea of the 
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cause of Mr. Latymer's seclusion. He had 
detected his simple-hearted cousin's love for 
Clarice Montagu, and he had a shrewd sur- 
mise of the contents of Sir Hughes letter. He 
had never had any misgivings on the subject, 
as his clear eye easily discerned that Clarice had 
no feeling beyond friendly regard for Mr. Laty- 
mer, whose marriage would have made a dis- 
astrous change in Mr. Temple's prospects. It 
was true that Mr. Latymer could leave his 
fortune exactly as he pleased ; but Jasper being 
his only relation, he naturally considered him- 
self his cousin's heir, provided that he did not 
marry. 

After the Curate's departure, Temple closed 
his book, and sat for some time with his head 
thrown back in his chair, apparently lost in 
reverie. Then he took from his pocket a 
crumpled^ letter with a foreign post mark, and 
read as follows. The hand-writing was so 
cramped and illegible, that he had some diffi- 
culty in spelling out the words : — 
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" Cannes, May 2drd, 184 . 

" Honoured Sir, 

" As you wished me for to give you 
an occashional line to inform you of our travails, 
I beg leave to state that Mr. and Miss Vivian 
and our party in General, goes to Paris next 
week, and that I here there is a Rumer of 
there preceeding to a place called Charles 
Bad, in Germiany. I receaved your last re- 
mitance, and am, sir, 

" Your obedient Servant, 

" Samuel Sloper." 

P.S. — As I beleave as Mr. Hopkins, the 
Butler, is going to leave, I shall apply to Mr. 
Vivian for his plaice, otherways T shall not stay 
being not satisfide with my footman's wages." 

" So far, so good," muttered Temple to 
himself, as he crumpled up the letter into his 
pocket again. Then he left the room, and 
Ughting his cigar, went out into the cool night 
air to pace up and down the terrace walk. 

Mr. Latymer appeared at breakfast the 
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next morning as usual. He looked ill and 
languid, but would not allow that there was 
much the matter with him. 

" My ankle is well/* he said, " but I think 
that the English climate does not agree with 
me ; I shall go abroad again." 

" I am delighted to hear you say so,'* exclaim- 
Mr. Temple — " the quiet and monotony of the 
country in summer is insupportable. If you 
like, I will be your compagrion de voyage!^ 

" Thank you," replied Mr. Latymer. " Dis- 
browe o£Pered to be my companion when next 
I travelled ; but I dare say that his professional 
duties will keep him in England at this time." 

" Disbrowe !" ejaculated Mr. Temple, with 
a slightly sarcastic smile, '' I don't think there is 
any chance of his leaving this part of the world 
at present — he is much too happily engaged." 

" What do you mean ?" asked Mr. Latymer, 
surprised by Temple's meaning look and tone. 
" What do you know of Disbrowe's engage- 
ments ?" 
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*' I can only judge from what I have heard 
and seen, and Mr. Disbrowe's attentions to Miss 
Montagu are very marked, considering the 
short time they have been acquainted/' 

Mr. Latymer started from his chair and 
walked to the window. When he bad re- 
covered his composure, he turned again to Mr. 
Temple—" I shall be glad to have your com- 
pany, Jasper. At my time of life I ought to 
be accustomed to sohtude, but I confess that 
r shrink from it now" — and his voice slightly 
trembled. 

" Where do you think of going?" enquired 
Mr. Temple. ^ 

''I have not settled upon any route at 
present." 

'' Then why not go to some of the German 
watering-places P there you would have pleasant 
society, fine scenery, and all the comforts of 
life within your reach." 

" I hate German watering-places," said Mr. 
Latymer testily ; " the greatest abomination on 
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earth to me, is one of those gossiping, gambling 
hot-beds of dissipation and folly." 

*' But they are not all Pandemoniums, my 
dear Latymer/' said Temple smiling. *^ Kissen- 
gen or Carlsbad, for instance, are quiet, harm- 
less places, where you might meet your friends, 
drink the waters, or tive the life of an ancho- 
rite, if you pleased/' 

" I do not want to drink waters, or to meet 
my friends, Jasper. If I go abroad it must be 
to some new country, and among new people. 
I have never seen Spain, and have for some 
time planned a tour among the Pyrenees, and 
so on to Madrid." 

" A good idea,*' said Mr. Temple ; " and why 
should you not go afterwards to Lisbon, and 
have your yacht to meet you there ?'* 

'' Well thought of, Jasper ; peijliaps the sea 
might be the best place for me." 

The servants at ChilUnghxirst were not sur- 
prised to be told that their master was going 
to leave home the following day, to remain 
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at)road for some months. They were accus- 
tomed to his unsettled habits, and only the old 
steward shook his head with a melancholy look 
when he said that he " feared that the master 
would never bide long amongst them." 

Everything, however, was ready for Mr. 
Latymer's departure the following morning, 
and he, with Mr. Temple, proceeded to London, 
where they remained a few days, and then 
started for Paris. The morning after his 
arrival there, Mr. Latymer received a letter 
from Lady Montagu, to tell him of Clarice's 
engagement to Mr. Disbrowe. He reproached 
himself for not being better prepared for the 
announcement. Herbert was worthy of Clarice 
if any man could be, and he caUed himself an 
old fool for having fancied for a moment that 
the bright young girl could consent to unite 
her fate with his. 



The scene changes to Paris on a hot after- 
noon of June — and how beautiful is Paris in 
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really fine weather, when the stately houses, 
towers, and columns of the fair city stand 
clearly defined against the deep blue sky in an 
atmosphere unpolluted with smoke. In the 
Tuileries gardens crowds of gaily-dressed chil- 
dren danced and played under the shadow of 
the tall elm trees, while their bonnes in snowy 
caps sat watching their little charges, gossiping 
and munching bonbons. The arcades of the 
Rue Rivoli were thronged with people, glad 
to escape from the glare of the sunshine. 

It was the day before Mr. Latymer's depar- 
ture from Paris on his Spanish tour. Jasper 
Terliple was standing at the open window of 
Meurice's, when a travelling carriage with four 
horses, followed by a fourgon laden with 
luggage, drove up to the porte cocker e. 

In the carriage appeared an elderly gentle- 
man muffled up in cloaks and shawls, notwith- 
standing the heat of the day. By his side sat 
a young lady lightly attired in an elegant tra- 
velling dress, on whose countenance an air of 
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languor and fatigue was visible, as she threw 
herself back in the carriage, and closed her 
beautiful dark eyes. 

Mr. Temple had put his head out of the 
window when the carriage appeared : an ex- 
clamation of pleasure escaped him, and the 
colour mounted into his pale face. He drew 
back again into the shadow of the window, 
but so as to be able to watch the move- 
ments of the party below. The courier 
helped the old gentleman out of the carnage^ 
and the lovely girl followed, carrjring in her 
arms a little black King Charles' spaniel, with 
a scarlet ribbon round his neck. After her 
came an elderly lady, with a common-place 

r 

but good-humoured countenance, and from 
the rumble dismounted a foreign-looking man 
with an enormous beard and moustache. 

" What do you see in the street, Jasper, 
that engages your attention so much P" asked 
Mr. Latymer, who was writing at a table in 
the same room with Mr. Temple, 
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" I am watching the arrival of a travelling 
carriage which, if I am not mistaken, con- 
tains Mr. and Miss Vivian/' 

" The Vivians ! I am glad they are come ;" 

and Mr. Latymer went also to the window ; 

but by that time the occupants of the car- 

riage had gone into the hotel. 

An hour afterwards Mr. Latymer, and Mr. 

Temple entered the Vivian's drawing room. 

Mr. Vivian sat, still muffled up, in an arm- 
chair, looking very melancholy. His daugh- 
ter Ellinor was arranging some roses in a glass, 
and Mrs. Bankes, her dame de compagnie, 
knitting by her side. 

After the first greetings were over, — *' I 
am surprised to see you here, Mr. Latymer," 
said Miss Vivian; ''when we parted from 
you at Florence, you talked of settling at 
ChiUinghurst for the summer at least." 

"I had intended doing so," he replied ; '' but 
circumstances have compelled me to alter my 
plans." 
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" And what are your plans at present ?" 

" I am now on my way over the Pyrenees 
to Madrid, and shall proceed thence to Lisbon, 
where my yacht is to meet me." 

"Pray do not trust yourself in Spain, Laty- 
mer,*' said Mr. Vivian ; " Dr. Gresbach tells 
me that cholera is prevalent there." 

" I am not afraid of cholera," said Mr. 
Latymer with a melancholy smile ; " we must 
all die some day, and I care not whether 
death comes to me in the shape of cholera, or 
of any other disorder." 

"That is a great mistake, Latymer !" ex- 
claimed Mr. Vivian, " it is not at all necessary 
to die some day. If you will talk to Dr. 
Gresbach on the subject he will prove to you 
that life can be lengthened to an indefinite 
period by a certain regimen, and the use of 
medicine hitherto unknown to the faculty." 

Miss Vivian had gone out on the balcony, 
3jxd she now returned, saying : " Papa, suppose 
we take a walk in the Tuileries gardens; it looks 
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SO pleasant down there where the children are 
playing." 

" Do you think I could walk so far, ray 
dear?" asked Mr. Vivian with a helpless look 
at his daughter. 

'* I am sure you could, and I dare say that 
Mr. Latyraer will give you an arm." 

" Willingly/* he replied. 

" And I shall sit quietly at my knitting, 
EUinor," said Mrs. Bankes. 

Miss Vivian put on the bonnet and mantle 
that were lying on the sofa, and took up the 
little dog in her arms. 

" May I carry Ch^ri for you ?" said Mr. 
Temple to her. 

"No," she replied haughtily, "I never 
allow any one to carry Ch^ri." 

Miss Vivian and the three gentlemen en- 

' tered the gardens, and making their way 

among the nurses and children, found a quiet 

alley where they walked under the shadows of 

the elm trees. As usual, the young English 
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beauty attracted much attention as she moved 
proudly on, accustomed to the public gaze, 
and indifferent to the admiration she excited. 

Ellinor Vivian was nineteen ; tall and grace- 
ful, with the air and bearing of a youthful 
Juno. Critics could find no fault with the 
perfect symmetry of her features, but all felt 
as they gazed on that exquisite face, the want 
of expression and animation, almost of soul, 
without which no beauty, in the highest sense 
of the word, can exist. The large dark eyes, 
" by no shadow made tender," shone bright 
and cold, and a clear, pale complexion, made 
paler by the contrast of raven hair and a small 
red mouth, added to her striking appearance. 

EUinor's mother had died. when she was 
very young, and she was left, the only child of 
an adoring father, to be spoiled and humoured 
in every whim. Beautiful, and a rich heiress, 
it was natural that she should be courted and 
admired ; yet, during the year that elapsed 
since her dedut at Florence, few suitors had 
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ventured to come forward and pay their ad- 
dresses to the fair girl, whose cold and haugh- 
ty manner seemed to repel any near approach. 
Flattered as she was on every side, still Ellinor 
was not popular. The women, jealous of her 
beauty, pronounced her dull and inanimate ; 
the men, while they admired her personal love- 
liness, were awed by her freezing reception of 
their devotion, and voted her proud and dis- 
agreeable. Only a few persons, who knew 
her well, were really attached to EUinor 
Vivian. 

But we ipust return to the Tuileries gar- 
dens. Mr. Latymer had given an arm to Mr. 
Vivian, and with old-fashioned politeness, 
offered the other to Ellinor. She declined it, 
but walked by his side, leading Ch^ri by his 
scarlet ribbon. 

" Do you stay long in Paris, Miss Vivian ?" 
enquired Mr. Temple. 

"It is uncertain,", she replied, "our plans 
are altogether unsettled at present." She 

L 2 
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spoke quickly, as if she did not like to be 
questioned by him. 

" My dear Ellinor/' exclaimed Mr. Vivian, 
" I thought we had quite settled to go to 
Carlsbad : you know that t)r. Gresbach thinks 
the waters there will be of great service to me." 

" I do not think we have quite settled, 
papa," said Miss Vivian, calmly. 

" I have little interest in asking about your 
movements," said Mr. Temple in a low tone 
to EUinor, " as I leave Paris with Latymer to- 



morrow.'* 



" And when do you think of returning to 
your deserted fatherland, Miss Vivian ?*' asked 
Mr. Latymer. 

*^ I suppose we shall go some time in the 
autumn, if papa is well enough," replied she ; 
" and I hope he will be able. I have almost 
forgotten the look of English hedge-rows and 
cottages, and I long to see the green woods 
of Wentdale again.*' 

" And Wentdale will be happy to see its 
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fair mistress," said Mr. Latyraer, with a touch 
of his accustomed gallantry. 

" I hardly know anything of our neighbours 
in Oxfordshire,'* continued EUinor. " Tell 
me something of the Montagus — I saw Mar- 
garet's marriage in the * Times' the other day, 
there must be still two daughters unmarried 
—What is Clarice like ?" 

Mr. Latymer did not answer. Miss Vivian 
looked at him and saw that his face was pale ; 
he made an effort to speak. 

" Clarice is an angel." A sort of spasm 

passed over his face, but after a pause, he 
added calmly — " She is going to be married : 
I had a letter from Lady Montagu the other 
day to tell me of her engagement to Herbert 
Disbrowe, whom you may remember meeting 
at my house at Florence." 

" Oh yes !',' she answered, " he was there a 
few days last winter, and I remember that he 
helped us with some tableaux. A very agree- 
able young man I thought him." 
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Mr. Latymer did not speak : they had now 
reached a more crowded part of the gardens, 
where it was difficult for all four to walk in 
line. Ch^ri, by a sudden pull at the ribbon 
disengaged himself from his mistress's hand ; 
but he was soon caught and brought back by 
Mr. Temple, who led him to Miss Vivian, say- 
ing with a look of great humility " I did not 
venture to carry him." 

, Mr. Vivian and Mr. Latymer had gone on 
before, Ellinor walked on in silence ; then 
she said, " Tell me, Mr. Temple, why is the 
name of Clarice Montagu so evidently pain- 
ful to Mr. Latymer ?" 

" Simply, because Latymer loves Miss Mon- 
tagu, and has been rejected by her." 

" Impossible ! Mr. Latymer in love with a 
girl of eighteen !'* 

"It is nevertheless true, Miss Vivian," he 
replied. " Love takes strange forms and fancies, 
nobody is inaccessible to its influence." 

" But a man of his age and character — it is 
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surprising to me. He looks very ill; yet I 
trust his good sense will enable him to over- 
come this unfortunata attachment." 

'' I fi^ar the wound is a very deep one/' said 
Mr. Temple ; '' but in his case there is no 
hope left, as Miss Montagu is about to marry 
another man. I pity him with all my heart ; 
for/' he continued, drawing nearer to Miss 
Vivian, and speaking in a low tone, *' even I, 
Ellinor, though I am forbidden to hope, can- 
not cease to love." 

" Mr. Temple," exclaimed Miss Vivian, while 
an angry blush mounted to her brow, " 1 told 
you at Florence that this subject was a most 
disagreeable one to me ; and I desire that you 
wiU never venture to address me again in this 



manner.*' 



She walked hastily on, and rejoined her 
father and Mr. Latyraer. 

Temple lingered behind ; a bitter, mocking 
smile stole over his face as he watched her 
retreating figure. 
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" Scornful beauty !" he muttered to himself, 
" spread your proud wmgs and soar aloft while 
you may — mine may yet be the hand which 
shall some day bring you down to earth, and 
change those haughty tones into accents of 
supphcation." 

He still remained behind, watching Ellinor, 
who had taken Mr. Latymer's arm. A tall, 
foreign-looking man, who had been seated in 
the rumble of the carriage on the Vivians' 
arrival, now approached the httle party. 

•' Ah ! here is Dr. Gresbach," said Mr. 
Vivian ; " you must let me introduce him to 
you, Latymer. Doctor, I have been warning 
Mr. Latymer against traveUmg in Spain, on 
account of the cholera being prevalent there ; 
but as he is determined' to go, I want you to 
give him your famous remedy, your cholera 
antidote/' 

"Dat I shall, my dear sare," replied the 
Doctor, throwing down the cigar he had been 
smoking. '' It is von medicine extraordinaire, 
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Monsieur," he said to Mr. Latymer. " I give 
yoa de leetle globule in von glass of vater ; 
when you feel de pains a Testomac, you shall 
take von leetle sup out of de glass. Two 
hours after, you take von leetle sup more, den 
you fall into von deep slumber, and ven you 
vake you shall be tout a fait retadli, your 
cholera be all gone/' 

" That must really be a wonderful medicine, 
Doctor," said Mr. Latymer, smiling, " and I 
shall be obUged if you will give it to me, 
though I confess I have not much faith in 
globules." • 

This assertion of Mr. Latymer's provoked 
a violent defence of homoeopathy from Doctor 
Gresbach. He had been a veterinary surgeon 
in Germany some years before, but growing 
alarmed at the number of deaths he had caused 
among horses, he had transferred his attentions 
to bis own species, among whom, as he had taken 
to infinitesimal doses, his practice was far less 
deadly than before. Mr. Vivian had met with 
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him at Florence, and had certainly reaped 
much benefit from leaving off the severe doses 
by which his poor system had been victimized 
for years. 

When Mr. Latymer and Temple were alone 
together that evening, the former said — " It is 
rather curious, Jasper, that the Vivians should 
think of going to Carlsbad ; you know it was 
one of the places you proposed to me." 

" A curious coincidence, certainly," repUed 
Temple calmly. 

"I have been thinking," continued Mr. 
Latymer, with some hesitation of manner, 
'' that you might like to go also to Carlsbad, 
instead of accompanying me. If you have 
any feeling of the sort, do not hesitate to tell 
me — I can travel very well alone." 

"Thanks, my dear Latymer; but I have 
no wish to go to Carlsbad. I see through the 
pretty chateau d'Espagne you are building for 
me ; but I will tell you in confidence that I 
have no hope^ in that quarter." 
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" My poor Jasper, I feel for you with all 
my heart," replied Mr. Latymer, pressing his 
cousin's hand. From that time his manner to 
Temple became kinder than ever ; he seemed 
to fee] that there was a new bond of sympathy 
between them. 

At ten o'clock that same evening, Mr. Temple 
was walking under the colonnade of the Rue 
de Rivoli with Mr. Vivian's tall footman, 
Sloper. 

" You have followed out my directions well, 
so far, Sloper," he said. " You must write to 
me to Madrid ; you must be particular in 
mentioning the names of the people about 
Miss Vivian, as well as any change of place. 
Take this," he continued, putting money into 
the man's hand, '' and you shall continue to 
be paid as long as you serve me w^ll." 

The man promised compliance with Mr. 
Temple's wishes, touched his hat, and they 
separated. 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE CHOICE OF AN ABODE. 

All too short were the long, lovely June 
days for the happy lovers at Beaulieu. They 
rode, they walked, they read together, meantime 
the fortnight's leave of absence that Mr. Dis- 
browe had given himself had nearly expired. 
Then he must return to London, to his dingy 
chambers, and put forth every energy to climb 
that pinnacle of fame and fortune which for 
Clarice's sake he desired to reach. 

The prospect of parting was in some degree 
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softened by the hope of soon meeting again , 
as Clarice was to go to the Selwyns, who were 
already in town, for the important affair of the 
trousseau ; not that she would have thought 
of such sublunary concerns for herself, but 
Frances declared the business to be indispen- 
sable, and Clarice was too glad of the oppor- 
tunity of being near Mr. Disbrowe, to make any 
opposition. 

The wedding was fixed for the middle of 
August. Lady Montagu had wished it to be 
deferred till September, for she said that 
Clarice was very young to marry ; and she 
would 'have fain kept her daughter longer, 
but Sir Hugh declared that a wedding in 
September would interfere with partridge 
shooting, so Lady Montagu yielded to Mr. 
Disbrowe'^ solicitations. It was arranged that 
she, with Sir Hugh and Lucy, should pay 
their promised visit at Cudsworth, Mr. Charl- 
ton's place in — — shire, during Clarice's ab- 
sence in. London. 
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Soon after Mr. Disbrowe's arrival at Beau- 
lieu, Sir Hugh had taken him into his study 
to discuss the prospects of the lovers. They 
were not very brilliant, certainly, — ^with Yus 
newly acquired revisorship and Clarice's for- 
tune, Herbert made up seven hundred a- 
year ; but he hoped to rise in his profession, 
he said, and should soon, he doubted not, 
double his income. When all this important 
affair had been arranged, Sir Hugh went on 
to say, — 

" I think it right to warn you, Disbrowe» 
that you are taking a wife &s ignorant as a 
baby of all the real business of life ; in 
point of fact, poor Clarice has no idea of her 
duties as mistress of a household." 

"I am aware," replied Herbert, "that 
Clarice has not had much experience in such 
matters, but I am sure that she will resolve 
to know her duties, and that her fine mind 
will penetrate even the mysteries belonging 
to a good house-wife.** 
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" You will find her more deficient than you 
imagine, I am afraid," persisted Sir Hugh. " I 
don't wish to startle you^ bat I think it right 
to tell you, that once when Margaret was 
absent from home, Clarice had to order dinner, 
and she actually ordered turbot and lobster 
sauce two days together ! I had guests stay- 
ing in the house, and was, of course, extremely 
annoyed. Boisson, my French cook, you know, 
had begged her to write to London for fish, as 
Margaret had occasionally done, and Clarice 
positively made this absurd mistake !" 

" There is not much danger," said Mr. Dis- 
browe, smiling, " that in our humble menage 
we shall have turbot and lobster sauce two 
days together ; but I feel convinced that Cla- 
rice will do everything well, and will even 
order dinner with the greatest success." 

" That is a very proper feeling on your part, 
and I am sorry to mention these little failings, 
but I shall do my best to correct them before 
she becomes your wife. I have, since Marga- 
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ret's marriage, always seen Boisson and his 
bill of fare myself, but I will desire Clarice in 
future to undertake this business. She shall 
make any alteration she pleases, and she will 
thus acquire a knowledge of household duties> 
which will be useful hereafter." 

Mr. Disbrowe could hardly forbear laughing 
at the idea of Boisson and his bill of fare help- 
ing Clarice in the management of his future 
euisine — of the simple beef-steak and mashed 
potatoes, which, as a briefless barrister, formed 
the staple of his limited economy. However, 
from that day, Boisson, in snowy cap and 
apron, appeared with his bill of fare before 
Miss Montagu every morning, and many a 
merry laugh had she and Herbert at the pro- 
found ignorance of the noble science of gas- 
tronomy which she displayed. 

» * « 4e « 

It was the day before Mr. Disbrowe's de- 
parture. He and Clarice sat together in the 
pleasant, sunny drawing-room at Beaulieu. 
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They were ostensibly translating Tasso, but 
we are bound to say that they did not make 
much progress, and Lucy remarked that if 
the mark fell out of the book, they seldom re- 
membered where they had left oflP. 

On this day Mr. Disbrowe's thoughts were 
evidently wandering. Twice had Clarice 
asked him the meaning of "ai rannicMa,'* 
and he had not answered. At last she gave 
him a gentle tap on the shoulder. 

" What are you thinking of, Herbert ? Not, 
I fear, of the fair Clorinda.** 

" No, I confess that I was not : I was me- 
ditating, as I have often done before, on the 
most suitable situation for our future home. 
Have you ever thought of where you would 
like to live, Clarice ?" 

" I try sometimes to picture our future 
home," she replied, " but I have never given 
my fancies a * local habitation.' " 

" And you have no wish to live in any par- 
ticular part of London ?" 

VOL. I. H 
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'' No," she answered, *^ unless it be in the 
neighboorhood of Eaton Square ; I should like 
to be near Frances, if you have no objection 
to that part of the town. I do not, of course, 
aspire to Eaton Square itself ; but there are 
some good streets near it, such as Chester 
Street or Wilton Place." 

"I fear," said Mr. Disbrowe, "that we 
must not aspire even to the neighbourhood of 
Eaton Square — we cannot afford to pay two 
hundred and fifty pounds a year for a house, 
my poor Clarice." 

"Oh! I did not think of that; but you 
know, Herbert, that I shall like any place you 
fix upon. Your chambers in the Temple 
would be delightful if you would let me live 
there with you I" 

" Little you know what my chambers are, 
Clarice," he said, smiling. . " No, I hope that, 
poor as I am, I shall be able at least to give 
you a comfortable home. Have you ever 
heard of a place called Russell Square ? 
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" Certainly, I once went there with my mo- 
ther, to call on an old friend of hers, and I 
remember thinking that the square garden 
was the prettiest I had seen in London ; it 
was gay with lilacs and plane trees in full leaf. 
Oh ! that would be charming, Herbert !" 

" Not so fast, darling," said he. " Russell 
Square was formerly the abode of the judges 
and magnates of the law, but as the tide of 
civilization has swept westward, those great 
dignitaries have gone along with it. A lawyer 
now, when he is made a judge, thinks it ne- 
cessary to take a house in Portland Place or 
Hyde Park Gardens, and Russell Square is 
left to that ' pure Caucasian race' who delight 
in good bargains, and to lawyers with rapidly 
increasing families and steadliy increasing 
business." 

" We must then be content with humbler 
quarters," said Clarice. 

" Yes, — there is in the neighbourhood of the 
Russell Square, whose gardens you admire," 

H 2 
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continued Herbert, "a little oblong slip of 
land, which calls itself Wobum Square. I 
have noticed that the houses there are clean 
and neat, though snaall, and I think my Clarice 
could be happy in one of them." 

" That I should, Herbert," she exclaimed, 
" I like the name so much. Wobum — it con- 
nects itself with Lord William Russell, who 
was my favourite patriot." 

" Ah ! dearest, your bright imagination can 
gild the commonest things," said her lover, 
fondly. " Well, we must consult Lady Mon- 
tagu, and if she approves, I shall look about 
in Woburn Square for a little bijou of a housQ 
when I return to town." 

The next morning Mr. Disbrowe returned to 
London. The Selwyns were already there, 
and about a week afterwards Clarice followed, 
with her maid, escorted by the old rector of 
the parish, who happened to be going also. 

Lady Selwyn's carriage met her at the sta- 
tion. Clarice had always a confused and 
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bewildered feeling on first arriving in London. 
She had never stayed there long at a time, for 
Sir Hugh had always detested the town, and 
had gladly given up his house there soon after 
the marriage of Frances. Clarice's experi- 
ence of London had been gathered from a 
visit of a few weeks to the Selwyns for 
masters, for she had not yet been presented, 
and had only "come out" at a few country 
dinners. 

This time, however, she found herself in the 
dirty, noisy, dusty Babel with very different 
feelings from those she had before experienced. 
She was going to meet Herbert — the shops 
looked so gay, the crowds of people so pic- 
turesque — the very smoke was couleur de rose. 

" How well you are looking, Clarice," said 
Lady Selwyn, as she embraced her sister in 
Eaton Square, — " I hope you will be pleased 
with my consideration, for I have invited Mr. 
Disbrowe to dinner : you see I shall give you 
pleasure in the evenings, if you vrill resign 
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your mornings to me. To-morrow we must 
lose no time in going to Mrs. Murray. This 
is already the middle of June> and you are to 
be married in August." 

After the first delightful evening she had 
ever spent in London, Clarice accordingly re- 
signed herself to be driven about by her sister 
next morning, and submitted patiently to the 
tender mercies of the modiste, the lin^^re, and 
the lace woman. 

Frances had a great regard for propriety — 
everything must be " in keeping/' she said : 
Clarice's trousseau must be on a very different 
scale from hers. So, while she, as the wife of 
a rich baronet, indulged in the, richest old 
Brussels lace veil and flounces, Clarice, as the 
wife of a poor lawyer, must be content with 
cheaper Honiton for her bridal dress. 

The wedding presents Lady Selwyn regulated 
on the same scale. She gave out to all the 
friends and connections of the family that use 
must be more considered than elegance 
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diniier sets and tea sets, plate of all kinds, 
even tables and arm-chairs were sent for Clarice 
instead of the dazzling jewels and elegant 
knick-knacks that had graced the corbeUles of 
her sisters. This was as it should be, Frances 
thought. As Clarice was marrying for love 
alone, she must cheerfully rehnquish the gauds 
and gems that gilded those marriages where 
Mammon presided. 

And Clarice was perfectly content : in her 
great love for Herbert, she thought not of those 
outward shows. Innocent and unworldly as 
she was, one smile of his was of more value to 
her than all the gold of Peru. 

But Herbert was proud, and he felt annoyed 
by the constant reference made to his poverty, 
and the comparisons between Clarice's pros- 
pects atid her sisters. So when his uncle. 
Lord Castleton, sent a cheque for a hundred 
pounds to buy a necklace for Herbert's bride, 
and Frances advised that the money ahould 
be spent in useful things, Mr. Disbrowe calmly 
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dissented, and bought at Storr and Mortimer's 
the handsomest necklace that could be got for 
the money, with a diamond heart, which 
Frances was shocked to discover contamed 
larger briUiants than her own 1 

From this time, Mr. Disbrowe lost ground 
in her opinion as a man of sense ; shp told Sir 
Charles, to which he as usual gravely assented. 

It is unfortunate for people in narrow cir- 
cumstances that they should usually have their 
full share of pride ; but nature has so ordered 
it, and the misfortune is enhanced by the &ct 
that their rich friends think they have no right 
to such an inconvenient luxury, and too often, 
in their vain endeavours to discourage it, add 
a feeling of soreness thereto. 

Herbert was certainly imprudent in expend- 
ing this large sum in a bauble, but his pride 
was touched. Frances had gone too far, and 
he must show her that he considered aiothing 
too good for his beloved Clarice. 
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CHAPTER XL 



THB VISIT TO GDDSWORTH. 

Sib Hugh Montagu was a staunch Tory 
of the old school. He foresaw nothing but 
evil in the increasing power of the press^ and 
ascribed all the mishaps that his country had 
fallen into of late years, to the Bicform Bill.. 
He deplored, not without reason, the grasping 
spirit of the age, and prophesied the degene* 
ration of statesmen, now that the snug boroughs 
were abolished, for which young men of family 
.and talent had formerly been returned to 
parliament. 
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" You may depend upon me," he would 
say, " when I assure you that those large con- 
stituencies will return only men of common- 
place abilities, who will promise to do any job 
whatever for those constituents who have had 
the kindness to lift them into the society of 
gentlemen ; though, indeed, ten years hence 
there will be few gentlemen in the House of 
Commons/' 

He mistrusted the Papists, and disliked Dis- 
senters, being himself a zealous supporter of the 
Church of England. His ancestors adhered to 
the old Roman faith till the time of James H., 
and more than one hftd fought gallantly for the 
Stuarts; but the influence of a lovely and 
gifted Protectant wife had been too much for 
the unlettered head and warm heart of the Sir 
Hildebrand of that day, and had combined, 
with his love of liberty, to alienate him &om his 
family faith in politics and religion : thus he 
had transmitted to his descendants a warm 
adherence to the Protestant faith, and the con- 
stitution which William of Orange had saved. 
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The proposed visit to the Charltons was any- 
thing but agreeable to Sir Hugh. He did 
not like leaving home at any time : his farm, 
his parish, his horses and dogs afforded him 
constant occupation and amusement from 
January to December ; and the idea of a visit 
to Cudsworth was distasteful to him for many 
reasons, but he would not disappoint Margaret, 
so the effort must be made. 

One fine morning, accordingly, a few days 
after Clarice's departure for London, the old 
family barouche with four strong horses was 
seen dashing through the quiet village of 
Merston on its way to the railway station. It 
contained Sir Hugh, Lady Montagu, and 
Lucy. 

The journey was not a long one, and about 
four o'clock in the afternoon, the party got 
off the railway at the town of Smoketon, 
which was only about three miles from Cuds- 
worth. 

Smoketon was a large mantifacturing town, 
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which had grown in a few years from compara- 
tive insignificance into a place of great import- 
ance. It was a busy, populous town; tall 
chimneys vomited forth dense clouds of smoke, 
which seemed to obscure the air for some dis- 
tance round. The trees and hedges for more 
than a mile out of the town looked stunted 
and smoke-begrimed. 

The travellers soon came in sight of Cuds- 
worth ; the house, a large, white, bare-looking 
building, was visible from the high road. The 
country appeared well timbered in the distance, 
but there were no trees near the house ; Mr. 
Charlton considered that they would render 
it damp, and therefore some fine oaks and 
elms had lately been cut down on the plea of 
health. 

As the carriage drove up, Margaret appeared 
at the door to receive her parents, her face 
glowing with pleasure. Warm greetings fol- 
lowed, and numberless questions were asked 
and answered, when Margaret had , taken off 
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her mother's bonnet and shawl, and had s^n 
her comfortably settled on the sofa. 

Mr. Charlton soon joined the party : he was 
civil, but not cordial in his manner. After 
some general conversation, Sir Hugh said he 
had been cramped by sitting so long, and 
would go with Charlton jound the farm, 
taking Lucy with him ; so Margaret was left 
alone with her mother. 

Lady Montagu looked anxiously at her 
daughter, and noticed that when the first glow 
of excitement had passed off, her face was 
pale and careworn. But Margaret declared 
herself to be well and Happy. 

" Mr: Charlton is so kind, mamma ; he only 

thinks of me too much, and takes too much 

care of me. He has a great deal on his mind 

at present, which, of course, makes me anxious 
too. It is quite a secret, but I may tell you 

and my father — ^he is going to stand for Smoke- 
ton at the next election." 

" I am surprised to hear this,'* said Lady 
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Montagu; "bat why is it to be kept a 
secret ?" 

" Because he is only, as he says, feehng his 
way at present, .and will not stand even now, 
unless quite certain of being returned. He 
would not like to have the trouble and expense 
without an absolute certainty of success." 

" And do you like the prospect for him ?" 
asked Lady Montagu. 

" Yes,*' replied Margaret. " Mr. Charlton's 
mind is very active, and should not lie fallow. 
The worst part of the business is, that he 
thinks it necessary to propitiate his future sup- 
porters by inviting them frequently to the 
house. We have some of them to dinner nearly 
every day." 

" I almost wish, Margaret," said Lady Mon- 
tagu, looking rather annoyed, '' that you had 
given me more idea of this state of things before 
we came. You know that your father has a 
strong dislike to being thrown among people 
whose politics are so much opposed to his as 
those of Mr. Charlton's Whig friends ndust be." 
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''Mr. Charlton would not allow me to 
mention it to you, mamma, and I confess that 
T was loth to do anything that might defer 
your visit here. I have been lopking forward 
to it with so much pleasure" — ^and Margaret's 
eyes filled with tears. 

Lady Montagu pressed her daughter's hand. 
" It is only on your father's account, my dear, 
that I have misgivings. He never goes to 
town, and I make a point of never inviting 
people to the house, who differ with him on 
political matters. But I remember in the 
little we saw of Mr. Charlton before your 
marriage, that his Whiggism appeared to me 
of so mild a nature as to approach to the so- 
called Conservatism of the present day." 

" I think, however," said Margaret, " that 
Mr. Charlton's politics have undergone a 
change lately — be has become much mixed up 
with the Free-trade party, and has imbibed 
their opinions." 

" I am sorry to hear it — ^your father is con- 
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vinced that the abolition of the com-laws will 
be the downfall of the country. — But do not 
let us anticipate evils/' continued Lady Mon- 
tagu looking at Margaret's anxious face, " I 
dare say these, radical friends of yours are not 
coming to-day/* 

'' No, not to-day. I begged for one day's 
reprieve. But I fear that to-morrow will 
bring two or three of the chief of them." 

" Well, we will enjoy to-day at least," said 
her mother, smiling, '' and I shall do my best 
to prepare your father to listen patiently to 
opposition during the week we remain with 

In her heart Lady Montagu was much an- 
noyed by Mr. Charlton's conduct, which she 
thought showed a want of proper respect for 
Sir Hugh. 

During the evening that followed, she was 
more than ever struck by her son-in-law's 
restless, fidgetty manner. It was evident 
that Margaret was the victim of a species of 
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refined persecution, under the plea of excessive 
love, and care for her health, which was deli- 
cate at the time. She was never allowed a 
moment's peace. If she seated herself in 
one chair, she was in a draught, and must go 
to another ; if she talked to her mother, she 
was over-exerting herself, and would be hoarse 
afterwards ; if she took up her work, she 
would try hier eyes, and must read instead. 
Lady Montagu was thankful that Sir Hugh, 
being tired with his journey, fell comfortably 
asleep in an arm-chair after dinner, and so 
escaped the knowledge of what she knew 
would irritate him greatly. 

The next morning Lady Montagu was dis- 
concerted to find that Margaret, who was 
unable to walk much, had no carriage to drive 
in. She said that Mr. Charlton could not 
afford to keep horses that year ; he had many 
expenses, the approaching election, &c., &c. 
Her own maid had been sent away for the 
same excuse, and a common-looking house- 
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maidy with coarse red hands^ supplied her 
place. 

Knowing that Mr. Charlton was a rich man, 
these signs of parsimony naturally displeased 
Lady Montagu. But Margaret submitted to 
all with untiring sweetness, and believed her- 
self to be the most enviable wife in Christen- 
dom. 

When Margaret was alone with her hus- 
band before dinner, she ventiyred to express 
her misgivings as regarded her father. 

Mr. Charlton affected to laugh at her fears. 

" My dear Margaret, you must be mistaken, 
your father cannot really be so bigotted ; and 
even if you are right in attributing to him 
such extreme views, there is no danger in 
these quiet times. My intention of standing 
for Smoketon is still kept secret — nothing will 
be said on the subject, and the probability is 
that politics will not be brought forward at all." 
" I hope,*' she said, " that you will turn 
away the conversation if it takes that direction. 
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for though I should be glad to think I am 
mistakeu, I have known my father too long to 
doubt my opinion of his feelings^ and you 
know before we were married you seldom 
talked at Beaulieu of public matters." 

Charlton felt the truth of this, and ac- 
knowledged to himself that he had avoided 
the subject in his courting days, from a fear 
of giving offence by stating his radical notions. 
He now scarcely took the trouble to conceal 
from Margaret the contempt which such nar- 
row-mindedness inspired in him, and his wife 
felt hurt by his manner of speaking of the 
father whom she had revered from her earUest 
years. At seven o'clock Sir Hugh and Lady 
Montagu, Lucy, and Mr. and Mrs. Charlton 
were all assembled in the stiff, cold-looking, 
drawing-room, when Mr. and Mrs. Cockspur 
were announced. 

Mr. Cockspur was a little fat man, with a 
red face, and irascible countenance. Mrs. 
Cockspur, in crimson velvet and yellow to- 
il 2 
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pazes, seemed to bring a glow of sunset into 
the room. Mr. Maultory, a tall, solemn-look- 
ing individual in black, followed. Then came 
Mr. Berners, the young clergyman of Smoke- 
ton, and others. 

It was some relief to Margaret when Mr. 
Milner was announced, and an old gentleman 
with a benevolent face entered the room. He 
was a large mill-owner at Smoketon, an ex- 
cellent person, who devoted his energies to 
doing good. 

When dinner was announced, Mr. Charlton 
gave his arm to Lady Montagu, and Sir Hugh 
took in Margaret, who was pleased to see Mr. 
Milner seated by Lucy, and opposite her father, 
by whom Mr. Cockspur had placed himself. 

To prevent the reader from supposing that 
a French cook was at the bottom, or rather at 
the top of Mr. Charlton's festivities, let him 
know at once that a worse dinner never came 
up half cold from the kitchen. Grease and 
rancid butter were the only discoverable 
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flavours ; the wines had been bought at sales 
for their cheapness alone, and were utterly 
guiltless of grape ; poisonous weeds gave the 
colour, poisonous drugs the flavour ; and there 
was not a glass that had not a headache in it. 

The whole affair sadly disgusted Sir Hugh, 
and he sighed to think that his dear daughter 
had given up the simple and elegant cuisine of 
Beaulieujor such a disgraceful apology for food. 

Mr. Cockspur did nothing to divest Sir 
Hugh's consideration of the bad things at 
table. The letter H he had always despised, 
considering it, no doubt, a waste of time to 
indulge such coxcombries ; and though he said 
little about politics till the ladies had with- 
drawn, yet his loudly expressed opinion that 
the American government was the only one in 
the world worthy of imitation, roused the 
Baronet from the contemplation of a lean 
hare only half roasted, and so dwelt on his 
memory, that when the gentlemen were left to 
themselves, he renewed the subject. 
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" I think, sir, yoa made a remark at dinner 
on the American government Have you read 
the Transatlantic news lately ?'' 

" I have, sir, and found it most interesting,'' 
replied Mr. Cockspur, putting on his defiant 
manner. 

'' It appears to me,'' continued Sir Hugh, 
'' that no government exists there at alL The 
mob carry it all their own way ; the laws are 
disregarded ; stabbing is more common than 
in the darkest days of Italian Bravoism ; 
cheating is the only virtue in their eyes, and 
the gentlemen either live in seclusion, or resort 
to Europe for civilisation and refinement/' 

Mr. Cockspur grew redder and redder as 
Sir Hugh went on. He burnt to interrupt 
him, but the quiet, steady manner in which the 
opinion was given prevented him. No sooner 
had Sir Hugh left off speaking, than he broke 
out. 

'^ Is it possible, that you believe those ca* 
lumnies of the most enlightened people on 
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the face of the globe P Look at their steamers, 
their ships, their laws ; they go a^ead of us in 
everything, and I expect to live to see the 
British empire absorbed in the great American 
republic." 

'' I take the accounts of them from their 
own descriptions/' said Sir Hugh; ''and 
though I admire their enterprise, I can fore* 
see no great future for a people who throw 
over principle; and I think you are more 
likely to see the entire dissolution of the 
American confederacy, tiian the result you 
talk of with ^wx^ patriotic calmness, especiaUy 
if their wicked slave trade continues/' 

'' Prejudice, all prejudice, my dear sir 1 
Come and live at Smoketon for a year, and we 
will put things before you in a new light." 

What answer Sir Hugh might have made 
to this pleasing suggestion we do not presume 
to conjecture ; his heightened colour foreboded 
one of a warm description, but he was saved 
the trouble by the young clergyman. 
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"As usual, Mr. Cockspur, you are talking 
for the sake of rousing opposition. You know 
well how heartily yoii disapprove of the eter- 
nal money-seeking, over-reaching spirit of the 
Americans, and you forget the hard words you 
lavished on them when you found the payment 
of your bonds repudiated. As a British mer- 
chant, these things outrage your feelings of 

honour." 

» 

Mr. Cockspur blushed slightly. That very 
day he had had a finger in a transaction which 
he would have been sorry to see exposed to 
the light of public opinion. 

But Mr. Maultory was not going to let the 
subject drop so easily. 

'' The wit of the Americans is the finest in 
the world ; they have imaginations boundless 
as their forests, deep as their stupendous 
rivers." 

Mr. Maultory dealt in the sublime, and 
before he became a general dealer had held 
forth with much effect at Ebeuezer. 
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Sir Hugh could hold no louger. "You 
have been more fortunate in the specimens of 
the natives that have reached you than I have " 
—and muttering something more forcible than 
polite, the baronet rose from his seat and left 
the dining-room. 

It is sad to witness the injustice of the 
world ! Sir Hugh could see no virtue in a 
people without a sovereign, and who, in their 
activity and thirst for wealth too often lose 
sight of the great principles of honesty. He 
little knew the temptations of such a people ; 
it would have been hopeless to convince him 
that our great colony is composed of the most 
energetic of the Anglo-Saxon race, who in a 
wild and enormous territory had been con- 
stantly in collision with savages, and had of 
necessity, in their lone back woods, adopted 
many of the habits , of savage life, which in 
their great cities they have never entirely 
shaken off. Doubtless the pursuit of wealth 
is sadly engrossing among the Americans, but 
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before we condemn them let us look at home, 
and blush over our own bankruptcies and 
frauds. 

On the other hand, our Cockspurs and 
Maultorys were delighted at ^'riling the old 
drone/' as they called Sir Hugh, whom they 
looked upon as an useless excrescence upon 
society, consuming the fruits of labour without 
contributing to the wealth of his country. 
They were unable to see, or at least to acknow- 
ledge, that a well-educated aristocracy is essen- 
tial to produce a high state of civilisation, and 
that many of the most beautiful arts and ma- 
nufactures must perish, without a class gifted 
with taste and placed in a position to enjoy 
them. Nor could they understand the use of 
having such a class, as an object of ambition 
to the talented and industrious. 

Mr. Charlton took no part in this discussion, 
but he inwardly enjoyed the scene, and was 
not sorry to see his father-in-law leave the 
room in a huff, for in truth there was no love 
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lost between them, as Mr. Charlton thought 
he owed Sir Hugh a grudge for the small for- 
tune he had given his daughter. 

When the rest of the gentlemen betook 
themselves to the drawing-room, they found 
Sir Hugh turning over the leaves of a periodi-* 
cal on the sofa. Mr. Milner sat down by his 
side, and began to converse about schools, 
about the institutions of Smoketon, and the 
improvement of the condition of the poor, in 
a manner that interested Sir Hugh deeply. 
Many things were placed before him in a new 
light. He was surprised to find how much 
there was, within that mass of fog which had 
disgusted him the day before, of deep concern 
to a humane mind ; and the vulgarity of his 
dinner opponents had faded from his thoughts, 
when Mr. Cockspur again awoke him from the 
pleasing dream. 

" 'Ave you *erd that Peel has turned round 
on his tail like a playful kitten, and is going 
to repeal the com laws ?" 
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** No, sur, nor do I believe in the possibilily 
of such treacheiy. He must resign office if 
he has changed the opinions on which his 
party brought him into power." 

'^'Ere is his speech/' said Mr. Cockspur, 
with a maUcious grin. '< You wiU see he pro- 
phesies that com wiU never rise above fifty 
shillings the quarter if the com laws are re- 
pealed/* 

'' Impossible that he can be so blind/' ex- 
claimed Sir Hugh ; '' once make us dependent 
on other countries for com, and the first bad 
harvest that comes, the first whisper of a war, 
wheat will be nearer eighty than seventy."' 

'^ I believe the only opponents of the mea- 
sure will be the landlords, who are afraid of 
their rents being lowered/' said Mr. Maultory. 

So gross an accusation of selfish motives was 
not to borne. Sir Hugh, however, only re- 
torted — 

'* I presume, sir, you are not a landowner. 
Allow me to thank you on behalf of that 
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class for your high opinion of them." So 
saying, he walked away to bed, leaving poor 
Margaret in great distress at the annoyance 
which she saw he had endured. 

When Mrs. Charlton had at last dismissed her 
company, she repaired to her father's dressing- 
room, where she found him musing in his arm- 
chair. She threw her arms round his neck. 

'' Oh ! dear papa, I am afraid Mr. Cockspur 
has annoyed you." 

By this time, however. Sir Hugh had re- 
gained his equanimity, and the only thought 
that remained was pity for his dear Margaret, 
in having her lot cast among such people. 

He resolved for her sake to make the best 
of everything, and assuring her that he had 
been amused by the discussion, asked her the 
name of the benevolent-looking old gentleman 
who had talked to him in the drawing-room. 

'* I am so glad you like Mr. Milner, papa, 
he is the most excellent man in the neighbour- 
hood ; his whole life is spent in doing good ; 
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he has hundreds of work-people who love him 
as their father, and by his example he does 
wonders in turning the keen manufacturers 
from their sordid pursuit of wealth to higher 
and nobler objects/' 

''I congratulate you on having such a 
neighbour, and I should be happy to see 
him at BeauUeu." 

Mai^aret kissed his forehead and left him ; 
she was rejoiced to find how little he had felt 
what she had felt for him so keenly. 

But when Sir Hugh was alone with Lady 
Montagu, he acknowledged that he had never 
found it so difficult to control himself. 

^* As to that Mr. Cockspur, a little scrub of 
a fellow, with dirty nails and an utter 
ignorance of English, to dare to tell me that 
I am to hold my estate under a president — 
as great a rogue possibly as he is ! Oh ! 
Margaret, how have I sacrificed you ?" 

The week passed away peaceably, though 
not agreeably. Sir Hugh could not altogether 
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conceal the annoyance he felt at Mr, Charlton's 
proceedings ; but for Margaret's sake he con- 
trolled his irritation. He was spared a repe- 
tition of Mr. Cockspur's society, and the sub- 
ject of politics was not brought forward again. 
Margaret and her mother were grieved to part, 
and yet, perhaps, it was a relief to both when, 
at the end of the week, the Montagu carriage 
drove away from the gates of Cudsworth. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



A PROPHECT. 

Perhaps there is no happier period in the 
life of woman than that of her engagement to 
the man she loves, when that engagement is 
sanctioned by the approval of beloved parents 
and friends. The happiest married life will 
bring its cares and sorrows, bat the few weeks or 
months that intervene between the acceptance 
of the lover and the ceremony of the marriage, 
are generally considered as marked out for 
felicity. 
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There certainly never was a happier crea- 
ture than Clarice Montagu at this time. 
Without a care or grief of any kind, secure in 
the affection of tender and devoted parents, 
rich in the consciousness of Herbert's deep 
and surpassing love, her young heart over- 
flowed with gratitude to the Giver of all good, 
She would have been content to live for years 
in this blissful state of existence, but not so 
Mr. Disbrowe. lie was impatient for the 
time when he could call Clarice his own, and 
looked forward ardently to the day fixed for 
their union. 

At last August came, with its ripe corn 
fields and glowing skies, and Herbert threw 
himself into the train which was to take him 
on his road to Beaulieu, intensely happy in 
the thought that he should not again leave the 
place until Clarice had become his wife. 

Clarice and Lucy, though differing so much 
in character, had ever been the most affec* 
tionate sisters, and as the time drew near 
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when Clarice mnst leave hep home, thej 
seemed knit eloser than ever together. Lucy 
was gradually and quietly making herself of 
the greatest use to her father and mother. 
She seemed te be taking Margm^t's jiace in 
the family, and was growii^ out of her shy 
and silent childhood into a valuable and useful 
woman. In person she was taller than 
Clarice, slight and graceful^ witk a sweet, 
pensive countenance^ that reminded one in its 
expression, of Correggio's Madonnas. 

f 

Cktriee generally insisted on Lucy accom- 
panying her in her walks. Mr. Disbrowe 
would often have preferred being alone with 
his betrothed, but she told him that she 
wished to be as much as possible with Lucy 
before their separation. 

The relations and friends bidden to the 
wedding now began to assemble at Beaulieu. 
The house w^ full of guests-. The Selwyns, 
the Fanshawesy Mrs. Dallas, and others had 
already arrived^, and all was hustle and pre- 
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paration. Margaret alone, of the family, was 
not there. Worry and anxiety, caused by 
her husband's fidgets, and disappointment at 
his defeat in the Smoketon election, had made 
her ill : she was consequently confined to her 
room, unable to join the party at Beaulieu. 

It was a sweet summer evening, two days 
before the marriage of Clarice. She, with Mr. 
Disbrowe and Lucy, had wandered forth to 
take a last look at her favourite haunts. They 
walked through the rich old meadows near the 
hall, and by the side of a clear brook, whose 
banks were gay with flowers. Meadowsweet, 
forget-me-not, tall flag flowers and bulrushes 
grew there in luxuriant beauty. An inviting 
path led them up the hill side through yellow 
corn fields-, where the hedges were wreathed 
with perfumed clematis, and on into a beech 
wood which clothed the summit of the hill. 
The cool shadows of the wood were refreshing 
that hot summer evening, though the sun was 
already low in the sky. Mr. Disbrowe offered. 

€ 2 
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an arm to each of the ladies, but the wayward 
Clarice refused it : she liked to make her own 
way, she said, and they wandered on amid tall 
ferns and over lovely green moss, till they came 
to an opening in the wood, where they were sur- 
prised to find a gipsy tent, with a fire smoking, 
and some swarthy children playing about. 

"Here is something romantic for you, 
Clarice," said Mr. Disbrowe, "a real gipsy 
encampment." 

" What a picturesque group !'' she ex- 
claimed ; " I only hope that papa will not find 
them out, or he will make them decamp im- 
mediately. He has a horror of gipsies, and 
thinks they are not quite * canny.* " 

" Well, as you are here, I suppose you will 
have your fortune told," said Mr. Disbrowe. 
" Not I," said Lucy, "I have been told that your 
fortune is good or bad according to the amount 
of money you put into the gipsy's hand." 

" That is not true, my pretty lady," said a 
deep voice behind. 
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Lucy and Clarice started, and turning round, 
they saw a dark-browed gipsy woman, in her 
red cloak, standing behind them. She appeared 
to have sprung out of the ground, for they had 
not seen her before, though she might have been 
concealed by a tree on their first approach. 

" Will the pretty ladies like to have their 
fortunes told P" she said, in a coaxing voice, 
fixing her great black eyes on Clarice's face. 

" I think I should like to know my future 
fate, Herbert," said Clarice, laughing and 
blushing, " if you will lend me some money, 
for I have not any with me." 

Mr. Disbrowe produced half-a-crown from 
his pocket, and gave it to the gipsy. She 
took Clarice's little hand in hers, and looking 
at it very earnestly, she predicted the usual 
round of good fortune for her, — a handsome 
husband, nine children, lots of money, and a 
carriage and four 1 

" That will be when I am Lord Chancellor," 
said Mr. Disbrowe, laughing. 
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"Now, my bonny white bird," said the 
gipsy, turning to Lucy, " shall the poor gipsy 
tell you what your future fate will be ?" 

" I have no curiosity to know," said Lucy. 
" I think I can guess the good things you will 
promise me." 

" Oh'! Lucy, do let us hear your fortune," 
said Clarice. " Your destiny is still in the dark ; 
pray let us know what it is to be." 

Mr. Disbrowe found another half-crown, 
and the gipsy took Lucy's hand. With her 
dark fingers she traced a line on Lucy's small 
palm ; then she sighed and shook her head. 

" Your line of life is not a lucky one, my 
bonny lady," she said, " but the poor gipsy 
must speak truth. It's a crossed and tangled 
line. You'll have cares and sorrows, you'll 
love a tail stranger, and your love will not be 
returned. No husband or children for you, 
my pretty lady ; the poor gipsy cannot lie, 
and that's your line of life.," 

All were astonished at this prophecy of the 
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gipsy's, which was very different from what 
they had expected. Lucy, the sedate and 
tranquil Lucy, had trembled and turned pale, 
not, as she afterwards said, because the gipsy's 
nonsense made any impression upon her, but 
because of the fierce expression of those bold 
black eyes, which had really alarmed her. 

** Ah ! she heard your sceptical speech, 
Lucy," said Mr. Disbrowe, " and s^e punished 
you accordingly. Perhaps if you gave her 
another half-crown, she would do as well for 
you as she has done for Clarice." 

"And will not the gentleman have his 
fortune told?" said the gipsy, looking at Mr. 
Disbrowe, with a half-coaxing, half-defiant 
expression. 

" No, no, Herbert," exclaimed Clarice, ve- 
hemently, "I would not for the world that 
your fortune was told now. You have made 
the woman angry," she added, in a low tone. 

" As I consider my fate included in yours, 
Clarice, I am satisfied to know no more," he 
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said. " But come, I think we should be retorning 
home; I promised your father to meet Mr. 
Sheepskin at nine o'clock, and you see the 
sun is already setting behind the woods of 
Beaulieu." 

" Aye, go back to Beaulieu while you may," 
said the gipsy solemnly. '' The sun is indeed 
setting there, and the poor gipsy speaks true 
when she says it will be many a long year 
before the sun will rise on that house 
again/' 

" Woman !" exclaimed Mr. Disbrowe, an- 
grily, •* you are too bold. If Sir Hugh Mon- 
tagu knew of your being here, you would have 
to strike your tents at once. Be careful what 
you are about, or it may be worse for you. 
Come," he continued, giving one arm to 
Clarice and the other to Lucy, who had both 
drawn closer to him as the woman spoke — 
** we will leave this old Pythoness to her ill- 
natured meditations." 

They walked slowly down the path, Clarice 
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looking back to see that the gipsy did not 
follow them. 

" What can be the reason of the woman's 
ill-omened predictions P" she said. 

"They are easily explained," replied Mr. 
Disbrowe ; " your father has most likely sent 
her and her friends out of the parish, as you 
say that he has a dislike to such strolling cha- 
racters, and the Sibyl^ takes this opportunity 
of venting her displeasure. You escape because 
of the money, and of your winning face, my 
Clarice ; but poor Lucy, who is sceptical, and a 
Montagu into the bargain^ comes in for the vials 
of her wrath." 

" I wish, however, she had not spoken so 
sadly of dear old BeauUeu, just before my 
marriage," said Clarice, her eyes filling with 
tears. " 1 cannot forget her words, they fill 
me with melancholy forebodings." 

''Nonsense, darling," said Mr. Disbrowe, 
pressing her closer to him. " You must not 
let such foolish forebodings disturb your peace. 
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And see," he continued, " how bright and 
cheerful the old house looks now, with lights 
twinkling in the windows. They have the effect 
of an illumination in honour of your wedding, 
Clarice/' 

Clarice indeed thought she had never seen her 
beloved home look more beautiful than in the 
soft twilight of that summer evening ; its dark 
woods standing out against the clear rosy sky, 
and the sparkling lights shining from its many 
windows. Just then the church clock in the 
village below struck eight, and the lovers and 
Lucy hastened their steps down the hill. They 
no longer talked gaily ; each w«s silent, and 
engrossed in thought. 



The morning of the twentieth of August, 
that important day for Clarice Montagu, rose 
grey and clouded ; it was very unlike the 
bright sunshine that had gilded Margaret's 
wedding morning; and before ten o'clock a 
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gentle but decided rain had begun to fall. 
But old nurse, who had always a proverb 
apropos for every occasion, declared that 
''happy was the bride on whom the rain- 
drops fell ;*' so everybody tried to look satis- 
fied, though the crowds of umbrellas in the 
village rather injured the effect of the pic- 
turesque procession of school-children in white 
frocks, arranged by Miss Fanshawe and Lucy 
the day before. 

The arrangements were much the same as 
at Margaret's wedding, except that the brides- 
maids, who had then worn pink and white, 
appeared in blue and white on this occasion ; 
and that 'Miss Fanshawe did not look quite 
so amiable as on Margaret's wedding-day, for 
she reflected that sh^ was six years older 
than Clarice, and had not yet received one 
eligible proposal of marriage. 

Immediately after the ceremony the happy 
pair started for Glenfernly, Mrs. Dallas's seat 
in Scotland, to spend the honeymoon. Two 
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days afterwards, the following advertisement 
appeared in the " Times :" — 

" On the twentieth inst., by the Reverend 
Charles Wilmot, Herbert, second son of the 
late Honourable Thomas Disbrowe, of Wood- 
cote, Hampshire, to Clarice, third daughter of 
Sir Hugh Montagu; Bart, of Beaulieu, Oxford- 
shire." 



" Well/' said Colonel Disbrowe to his friend 
Byng, as he read the announcement in the 
* Times ' a month afterwards at Calcutta, " I 
hope that Herbert has married a nice girl ; he 
is the best fellow in the world, and his de- 
scription of his Clarice is most glowing. I 
am glad that one reverend gentleman was able 
to perform the ceremony satisfactorily. I hate 
to see, * the Venerable Archdeacon Montefiore, 
assisted by the Reverend Alphonso Smith, 
assisted by the Reverend Udolpho Wright,' 
though, perhaps, it is prudent to have a strong 
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staff to perform the difficult, almost impossible 
task of making one person out of an old dried- 
up man and a blooming girl. I always sus- 
pect when extra hands are wanted, that there 
is a poor prospect of happiness, and that the 
marriage so ridiculously performed is one 
where gold is the only cement, and love is 
out of the question." 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



NOVEMBER IH LONDON. 



Six weeks of unclouded felicity flew fast to 
the new married couple in the romantic abode 
which had been lent them for the honeymoon. 
Glenfernly was situated in the most beautiful 
part of Invernesshire. Clarice had never been 
in Scotland before, and a new world of delight 
seemed to open before her as she w»ndered 
with Mr. Disbrowe through some of the scenes 
of enchantment which have been immortalised 
by the genius of the poet. 
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At the beginning of October, the happy pair 
were obliged to leave their par adisterrestrey and 
make theii* way to Leamington, which served 
as excellent head quarters for Mr. Disbrowe's 
revising duties. But October drew to a close ; 
its falling leaves and sighing winds told of the 
approach of winter ; and Herbert warned 
Clarice that they must prepare fw their jour- 
ney to London by the fkst of November, that 
important term^-time of the lawyer. 

It was a cold, dark evening in* November, 
when the Disbrowes arrived in town to take 
possession, of their new home^ a furnished house 
in Woburn Square, which Herbert had- taken 
for the year, 

Clarice's heart beat fast as- they drove up 
to the house, of which she had drawn* so many 
mental pictures during the last two months. 
When the door opened^ great was her delight 
to see the friendly face of old nurse, wlio- had 
been sent by Lady Montagu to make prepa- 
rations for the young couple. Nurse caught 
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her darling in her arms, and gave her a hearty 
kiss. 

" I am so glad you are come, Miss Clarice, 
L began to think as you'd lost your way in 
this big place. But bless your heart, how 
cold you are ! — let me take off your cloak, 
while you warm yourself by the fire." 

Clarice followed nurse to the drawing-room 
up stairs, where a cheerful fire was burning. 

" How comfortable everything looks, Her- 
bert," she said, turning with a bright smile to 
Mr. Disbrowe, who was anxiously watching 
the impression that her new home would 
make on his young wife. 

" Welcome home, my Clarice,'* he said, ten- 
derly, as he stooped to kiss her ; " and you 
think you can be happy in this little nest ?" 

" Happy indeed," she said, laughing ; " why 
it's the prettiest room I ever saw. And what 
a snug arm chair !" as she threw herself into 
one that stood invitingly, by the fire. 

But Clarice was not allowed much time to 
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inspect her drawing-room, for nurse insisted 
that she must be hungry, so she was carried 
off by Herbert to the dining-room, where a 
comfortable little dinner was waiting for them. 
Nurse hovered about, and would not allow the 
servant who was to combine the functions of 
waiter and housemaid (they could not afford a 
footman) to do anything for them. 

Mrs. Buckle, or " Nurse," as she was always 
called, was an important person in the Mon- 
tagu family. She had lived in it more than 
thirty years, and had grown to consider 
herself almost as much the mother of the 
children as Lady Montagu herself. Nurse 
had been much against Clarice's marriage 
with Mr. Disbrowe at first ; Miss Frances, 
she said, had married a baronet; and Miss 
Clarice, who was her favourite, could not do 
less than marry a lord. Great was her 
disappointment when Clarice's engagement to 
a poor lawyer was announced to her. She 
looked very stern and frigid at Herbert for 

VOL. I. p 
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some time, but by degrees his winning 
manners softened even Nurse's heart, and she 
was heard to declare that Mr. Disbrowe was 
certainly a gentleman, though he might be a 
poor one. Mrs. Buckle had willingly obeyed 
Lady Montagu in coming to town to prepare 
the house for the Disbrowes. She was to stay 
a month to give Clarice some idea of house- 
keeping. 

A London fog of unusual yellowness and 
density obscured the air when Clarice rose 
the next morning, and she was amused to see 
candles lighted on her toilet table. After 
breakfast Nurse appeared at the door, with a 
very grave countenance, to enquire if Mrs. 
Disbrowe had slept well. 

" I fancy you have never seen a London fog 
before. Nurse," said Mr. Disbrowe. 

" If this be a fog, sir, I never did," replied 
Nurse, solemnly ; " it looks more like the end 
of the world to my mind. I am afraid if there 
be many more of them we shall burn an awfiil 
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lot of candles : I always heard as London was 
an expensive place, and if they bum candles 
by day as well as by night, I'm not surprised 
at it. 

Mr. Disbrowe endeavoured to soothe Mrs. 
Buckle, by assuring her that this very yellow 
fog was rather an exception to the general 
rule of fogs in London. 

After breakfast, when Clarice had been in- 
troduced by Nurse to the cook, and had 
ordered dinner under her auspices, she eagerly 
followed Mr. Disbrowe to the drawing-room. 
The furniture was neat and plain : a chiffonier 
at one end, a round table, arm chairs, and a 
sofa. Herbert said that when Clarice's pretty 
knicknacks, or ohjets de vertu, as he laugh- 
ingly called them, had been arranged in the 
room, he thought it would be perfect. 

The only thing that disconcerted Clarice 
was the back drawing-room window, which 
disclosed a most impicturesque vista of dingy 
roofs and black chimney pots, which certainly 

p 2 
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must be shut out. She thought that painted 
glass must be got at once, but Herbert sug- 
gested that painted glass was expensive, and 
Nurse, on being consulted, undertook to hide 
all that was unsightly by some embroidered 
muslin curtains. In every other respect 
Clarice pronounced the room to be charming. 
True, there was no view from the drawing- 
room window ; the very railings of the square 
were invisible in the fog, but, as she said, it 
was easy to imagine a pretty garden in the 
obscurity. 

At last Herbert was obliged to tear himself 
away : he must show himself in wig and gown 
at Westminster. It was the first time they 
had been separated for three hours together^ 
but Clarice tried to look heroic when he gave 
her a parting kiss and promised to return in 
the afternoon to walk with her. 

After he was gone, she employed herself in 
unpacking her books and other treasures ; and, 
aided by her maid, she arranged the room in 
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the most artistic maoner, while Nurse busied 
herself about the cortaiDs that were to conceal 
the unsightly window. 

When Mr. Disbrowe returned at three 
o'clock, he looked even brighter than usual, 
and held a letter in his hand. 

" You have some good news, I am sure/' 
she said. 

*' Yes, a letter from my brother ; he tells me 
he is coming home/' 

" I am 80 glad," said Clarice. " And what 
brings him to England P" 

" He has been iU with fever, and is return- 
ing on leave of absence to recruit his health ; 
but read the letter," — and he put it into 
Clarice's hand. 

" It will, indeed, be a pleasure to see your 
brother," she said, when she had finished 
reading it. '^ I think you have tcdd me that he 
is like you, Herbert." 

" We are generally considered alike in ap- 
pearance^ but not in character. He is graver 
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and more reserved than I am. He is often 
thought very proud, and perhaps his manner 
is rather haughty with strangers ; but he has 
the most tender, fiffectionate heart in the 
world. To me he has ever been the best of 
brothers, almost a father, I may say, for you 
know that he is eight years older than I am." 

'' I should think that he will be a great loss 
to our Indian army," said Clarice. 

" That he certainly will be; but you see that 
he writes of returning to India when his health 
is restored. I rejoice to think that you and 
he will become acquainted at last, Clarice. 
He is a real hero. You may remember my 
telling you of the prodigies of valour he per- 
formed at the battle of Ferozeshehur, and that 
he was no less distinguished for his humanity 
when the victory was won." 

''Ah ! he must be another Bayard," exclaimed 
Clarice. " But now, Herbert, you must tell me 
all you have been doing the last four hours." 

" First put on your bonnet, and as the fog 
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has cleared off, you shall take a little turn to 
see if there are any lilacs in flower in Russell 
Square." 

"Not in November, Herbert/' said she, 
laughing, as she flew to put on her pretty 
little bonnet and warm furred mantle, to 
enjoy her first walk in the purlieus of her new 
home. 

When the short November evening had 
closed in, when the warm red curtains were 
drawn over the windows, and Herbert and 
Clarice sat together by the side of their cheer- 
ful fire, perhaps in all that great world of 
London beat no hearts happier than theirs ; 
though he was a briefless barrister, and she 
was living in a square which Lady Selwyn, a 
few months ago, had not known to exist. 



November in London is peculiarly the 
month of the lawyers. The grandees have 
deserted the town; shutters are closed in 
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Grosvenor Square, and there b an air of de- 
solation about Belgravia, although more than 
one learned judge has his residence there. 

But society at that time is, perhaps, more 
agreeable than at any other part of the year. 
Instead of the fashionable mob that crowds 
the streets, encumbers the drawing-rooms, 
and stifles the dining-rooms in the season, 
London society then consists of the lawyers, 
than whom there are no more agreeable peo- 
ple when properly distributed ; of the authors, 
who are full of genius and information ; and of 
those men to whom society is a necessity, and 
who are as miserable in the woods and fields 
as a lion in his cage in the Regent's Park. 
In short, London is then peopled by men and 
women who love the town, who think it not 
only possible to exist there, but who prefer it 
to any other part of the world. 

Mr. Disbrowe's acquaintance had been with 
the ^lite of the law society, and many of his 
dd friends with their wives called on him and 
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Clarice, soon after their arrival in Wobum 

Square, while invitations to dinner came thick 

and fast. But the Disbrowes did not intend 

to accept invitations they could not return ; 

consequently most of them were declined. 

When, however, Mr. Justice and Lady 

requested the pleasure of their company, 

Herbert said they must accept ; it was like a 

conmianding officer inviting a young subaltern, 

and he considered himself bound to go and 

introduce Clarice to them. The handsome 

and well-born Mr. Disbrowe had formerly been 

a great favourite with the female legal aristo- 
cracy, but his marriage out of their order had 

rather lowered him in the opinion of these fair 
ladies. 

Clarice at first missed sadly the rich brown 
woods and solemn autumn tints of her beau- 
tiful home. Notwithstanding her enthusiasm 
for Woburn Square, she was shocked by the 
blackened peel of the London plane tree ; but 
habit soon began to exercise its benign in- 
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fluence ; her fresh intellect was charmed by 
the lively wit and pleasant conversation of 
Herbert's barrister friends, and though she 
wondered how such mean, dull men as Sir 
Thomas Barker contrived to get the reputa- 

■ 

tion for cleverness, and to arrive at a com- 
manding eminence in such a profession, while 
Mr. Disbrowe was scarcely holding a brief. 
Yet on the whole she enjoyed herself greatly. 
Her husband was perfect, and after a few 
weeks of London life, she was surprised to feel 
as if she had lived her present life for years. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



DOMESTIC TROUBLES. , 

The realities of life were destined soon to 
present themselves to Clarice in their least 
romantic form. 

As education and the spread of intelligence 
have concurred to bring all orders of society to 
one level, the line between master and servant 
has been drawn more and more distinctly. Our 
ancestors and ancestresses lived on more happy 
and natural terms. The high-born child was 
brought up among the children of his wet- 
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nurse, and his foster-brother was his most 
attached friend as well as his faithful servant. 
The lady passed her mornings with her maidens 
around her, working with them at her tapestry 
or embroidery ; she talked to them, she ad- 
vised them, and showed that she understood 
their work too well to allow it to be carelessly 
performed. 

The relation^now is greatly altered, and in 
London especially, a household of servants is 
looked upon as a troublesome machine, requir- 
ing much management, but admitting little 
interest on the part of the employer in behalf 
of the employed, while it claims from the ser- 
vant feelings of attachment, which such a 
system is little calculated to produce. 

Poor, inexperienced Clarice soon had her 
share in these troubles. After she had been 
about three weeks in town, she was sitting one 
morning at her writing-table, when, after a 
knock at the door, her maid entered the 
room. 
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" What do you want, Newby ?" said Clarice, 
lookiDg up from her writing. 

" I want to speak to you, ma'am,'' said the 
maid, clearing her throat ; '^ if you please, I 
wish to leave your service this day month/' 

" Indeed !" said Clarice, surprised ; " what 
is the reason you wish to leave me, Newby ?*' 

" Because, ma'am," replied the maid, twirl- 
ing the corner of her apron ; ** because yours 
is not the sort of situation suited for my 
abilities. I never lived before without a foot- 
man in the house." 

'^But you have no extra work in conse- 
quence," argued Clarice. 

" No, ma'am, but I must keep up appear- 
ances, you see. I met my friend Mrs. Tom- 
kins, Lady Masham's maid, the other day; 
she inquired in the first place where I lived ; 
she was partiklar surprised when I informed 
her the name of our Square, as she did not 
know that ladies of quality ever lived there ; 
but when she heard as we kept no footman, 
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she seemed quite took aback, and said I mast 
not expect to be noticed by people living in 
genteel society/' 

" How very absurd," said Mrs. Disbrowfe, 
unable to refrain from smiUng. 

'^ It may seem so to you ma'am/' said the 
maid, reddening ; '' but we poor servants has 
our feelings as well as you ladies/' 

" Certainly," replied Clarice, recovering her- 
self ; '^ I am sure I did not mean to hurt you, 
Newby; if you feel my place beneath your 
merits, it is best that you should go/' 

" Thank you, ma'am," said Newby ; " then 
by this day month, I hope you'll be suited with 
another maid ;" and with a sweeping curtsey 
the great Mrs. Newby left the room. 

When Clarice informed Nurse of Newby's 
intentions of leaving, great was her indigna- 
tion. "A stuck-up, conceited hussey!" she 
exclaimed; '^her that ought to be thankful 
to wait on a Montagu, to speak in such an 
owdacious manner, to you, my dear Miss 
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Clarice ! But I am sure you'll be just as well 
without her, for she is a most ignorant creature, 
and consumes more lump-sugar in her tea than 
any other lady's maid that ever come under 
my circumspection before." 

" Well, Nurse," said Mrs. Disbrowe, " I dare 
say I shall do better without her, and I have 
come to the conclusion that I ought not to 
have a maid at all." 

" Not a maid at all, Miss Clarice ! why 
whatever's to become of all your nice clothes, 
and whoever's to brush and do that beautiful 
long hair of yours ?" 

" I must learn to take care of my own 
clothes, and as for my hair I dare say that 
you'll brush it for me, while you stay with me : 
won't you, Nursey, as you used to do when I 
was a little girl ?" 

"That I will," said Nurse, brushing a tear 
from her eye ; " but to think of Miss Montagu 
having no maid to wait upon her — oh ! dear ; 
oh ! dear ;" and shaking her head mournfully. 
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Nurse retired to vent her indignation on Newby 
by locking up all the lump sugar and giving her 
only the darkest brown during the remainder 
of her stay. 

The cook followed in the wake of Newby^ 
and gave warning also. She did not like to 
be ordered by Mrs. Buckle, and did not get her 
proper " perquisites/* she said. Nurse pitied 
*her darling more than ever, and wrote to Lady 
Montagu for a longer leave of absence ; she 
hated London, but could not leave Mrs. Dis- 
browe till, as she expressed it, she had " got 
things straight." 

The fine maid was allowed to go before the 

month was over, and Nurse officiated in her 

« 

place. It was rather a penance to Clarice to 
have her long tresses combed out by the in- 
experienced hands of Mrs. Buckle, who en- 
tangled and tore them, torturing her young 
mistress sadly ; but she bore the infliction with 
great sweetness, and refrained as well as she 
could from groaning under the operation. The 
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good old woman wns channed to tuck up her 
darling in bed afterwards, and give her a good- 
night kiss, as she had done when she was a 
little girl. 

One ev^iing the Disbrowes were to dine at 
Mr. Justice Sampson's ; Clarice came into the 
drawing-room, dressed in blue silk, with pale 
blush roses in her hair. She went up rather 
timidly to Mr. Disbrowe. 

*' Am I too smart for the occasion ? I have 
been to so few dinner parties, I hardly know 
how I ought to dress." 

** You are lovely,'' said he, as he gazed fondly 
at her — " but we must go now, for Mr. Justice 
Sampson is punctuality itself, and it will not 
do for a young barrister to keep him waiting :" 
and he led her down to the snug little brougham 
which waited to take them to Hyde Park 
Gardens. 

Mr. and Mrs. Disbrowe were the first arri- 
vals. Clarice was introduced to Mr. Justice 
Sampson, a mild, intellectual-looking old man 

VOL 1. q 
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in spectacles, whom she regarded with reve- 
rence as Herbert's superior oflScer. She watched 
with interest the arrival of his guests. The 
patriarchal Lord Chief Justice Olivebranch and 
his lady, of whom she had often heard Herbert 
speak * as the possessors of an overflowing 
quiver ; —Mr. Baron and Lady Fairfax, the 
former famous for having more law in his head 
than his brains could carry straight, — the 
latter for her lofty contempt of h^r professional 
sisters; two learned Serjeants, and rather a 
flippant young barrister, the " rising man" of 
the day, who paid great attention to the rosy 
Miss Sampson, and who ventured to contradict 
the Lord Chief Justice himself. 

To her dismay, Clarice found herself, as a 
bride, taken to dinner by Mr. Justice Sampson. 
She felt very shy, and though the Judge looked 
kindly on the pretty little woman by his side, 
he did not attempt to draw her out— perhaps, 
because he did not know how. 

With the ladies after dinner, Clarice did not 
get on better. She could not talk of babies 
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and children— she had no experience of gover- 
nesses and servants, or of shops and bargains ; 
and she was voted a very dull person by the 
matronly clique at Lady Sampson's. The young 
ladies did not allow her to belong to their 
body : they had their own interesting little 
affairs to discuss, and she, as a married woman, 
was not supposed to sympathise with them. 
Fortunately, however, for Clarice, Lady Samp- 
son had an evening party, and the guests soon 
began to arrive, and to break the stiff circle 
of ladies. 

. When the gentlemen appeared from the 
dining-room, Clarice's eyes eagerly sought for 
Herbert, and meeting his glance had such an 
invigorating effect, that she immediately turned 
to make an attempt at conversation with her 
next neighbour, a fat, comely woman, wife of 
one of the learned Serjeants. 

Mr. Disbrowe soon came up to her with a 
little light-haired man, who carried a glass 
fixed in his eye. 

Q 2 
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•* Clarice, Mr. Crawford wishes to be intro- 
duced to you** — and he moved on to talk to 
Miss Sampson. 

" Your husband is an old Mend of mine/* 
said the little man, '* and a very good fellow 
he is.'* 

Clarice made a sort of assenting motion, 
though she did not like to hear her adored 
husband called *' a good fellow.** 

" You like London, I suppose, Mrs. Dis- 
browe ?** continued Mr. Crawford. 

" I am beginning to like it,*' she replied. 

" Ah ! you are still in your novitiate. It is 
the only place to live in, I assure you,** said 
he. '* Here are to be found gathered together 
all that is wise and witty, beautiful and desirable 
— ^the bloom of the rose, the sparkle of the 
champagne !'* 

Clarice looked rather surprised at this very 
florid style of conversation, but Mr. Crawford 
went on — "Are you fond of reading, Mrs. 
Pisbrowe ?" 



y 
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" I delight in it," she replied. 

" And of course you read Thackeray and 
Dickens ?" 

" Yes, I have just finished reading Vanity 
Pair.'' 

" And what do you think of it ? You may 
tell me candidly, for I assure you that I am 
not Titmarsh/' And the little man put his 
head on one side with an affected simper. 

" I am charmed with the book," she an- 
swered ; then looking up at Mr. Crawford, 
Clarice remembered the snub little portraits of 
himself by the author of the Kicklebury s on the 
Rhine, and though he wore spectacles instead 
of an eyeglass, she began to imagine there was 
a resemblance. On second 'thoughts, how- 
ever, she found it impossible to believe that the 
insignificant-looking individual before her was 
capable of giving to the world the finely wrought 
characters, or of possessing the wonderful know- 
ledge of human nature displayed in Vanity Fair. 

"You seem a great reader,'* said Mr. 



i 
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Crawford. " Pray have you read a book which 
has just come out, called Leonidas ?'' 

" Yes, I have read it, and thought it very 
foolish ; it seemed to me to be fiiU of vulgar 



nonsense/* 



The little man gave a sort of gasp. " Indeed, 
you surprise me, Mrs. Disbrowe. You certainly 
have original opinions. So you thought it 
foolish. Now I dare say you will hear a report 
that I am the author of Leonidas ; but I hope 
you will not believe it." 

" I am glad to hear you say so," said Clarice 
simply, *' for it is certainly a very absurd book, 
and I shall have pleasure in contradicting the 
report, which you say is spread, as to your 
being the author/' 

If Clarice had taken the trouble to glance 
again at Mr. Crawford's face, she might have 
seen disgust and vexation legibly printed there ; 
but she was looking about for Herbert, and 
was thankful to see him approaching her. He 
told her that it was time to go home : she 
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looked round for Mr. Crawford, but he had 
vanished. 

When she and Herbert were in the car- 
riage, and he had drawn her cloak tight round 
her to protect her from the cold, she told him 
of her conversation with Mr. Crawford. He 
burst out laughing. " My poor Clarice, you 
have got into a scrape,'' he said. '' It is well 
known that Crawford is the author of Leonidas, 
though he denies it in all quarters." 

She was shocked to think that she had given 
pain ; but her annoyance was soon forgotten. 
As for Mr. Crawford, he shook his head when- 
ever he mentioned her, and pitied poor Dis- 
browe for having married the stupidest woman 
he ever met in his life. • 
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CHAPTER XV. 



AN ABRIVAL. 

Thb Selwyns were at Farnham, their country 
seat in Yorkshire, and Captain Montagu with 
his regiment at Windsor, so that Clarice had 
seen nothing of her own relatione since her 
marriage. Nurse had been recalled by Lady 
Montagu, who considered that it was time for 
her daughter to be mistress of her own house- 
hold. 

It was settled some time previously, that the 
Disbrowes were to spend their Christmas at 
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Beaulieu, and eagerly had Clarice looked for- 
ward to seeing her parents and home again. 
Bat her cherished hopes were destined not to 
be realised : she caught oold, the doctor was 
sent for, and he declared that it would be 
very imprudent for Mrs. Disbrowe to under- 
take a journey in her present situation. She 
shed tears of regret. She longed to see her 
mother again, and not all the letters in the 
world could make up for her disappointment. 
But Mr. Disbrowe was firm, and Clarice tried 
to be reasonable and happy, though she was 
condemned to the so&, and even her pleasant 
walks with him must be given up for the 
present. v 

Captain Montagu called a few days before 
Christmas, previous to his departure for Beau- 
lieu. Clarice had risen considerably in his 
estimation since her marriage ; he was now 
very kind ; he even admired her drawing- 
room, and generously promised to visit her 
sometimes on his return to London. He added 
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a hope that Herbert would soon be able to 
afford a house in a more civilised quarter. 

On the morning of Christmas-day, Clarice 
received a long letter from Lucy. She said — 
" I have good news for you : Margaret is 
coming to stay here during Mr. Charlton's 
absence in London, so mamma can well spare 
me ; and she has given me leave to accept your 
invitation. I shall, therefore, hope to be with 
you in a few days, when our Christmas party 
has broken up. I cannot tell you how much 
we all miss you at this season, dear Clarice. 
It seems as if a shadow had fallen on our 
once happy home. Mamma looks ill— there 
is evidently some anxiety preying on her spi- 
rits ; my father, too, has a care* worn look ; 
and I fear that Henry's extravagance is the 
cause, though, from what mamma says, he has 
not been incurring any fresh debts. Papa has 
sold all his hunters. Boisson and several other 
servants are dismissed, and we are to retrench 
in every possible manner. 
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" Poor Henry appears to feel all this deeply 
— he rather avoids my father, but is often shut 
up alone with mamma. The Selwyns are here 
— ^Frances looking very handsome, and little 
Charlie much grown. Mr. Latymer has arrived 
at ChilUnghurst, accompanied by Mr. Temple. 
You have heard, no doubt, of his attack of 
cholera in the autumn, during his tour in 
Spain. He was in great danger, and still 
seems to suffer from the effects of his illness, 
for he is sadly altered in appearance, and looks 
ten years older than when I saw him last. Mr. 
Temple had the cholera also, but not so se- 
verely. 

" Frances received a letter from Ellinor Vi- 
vian the other day : she and her father are on 
their road to England, and hope soon to be 
in London. 

" I am going now to dispense the Christmas 
gifts, and to superintend the decking of the 
church with evergreens. How I wish you were 
with me, dear Clarice !" 
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Clarice ond Herbert had been to church 
togeth^ on the morning of Christmas-day. 
On their return home, Mr. Disbrowe, after 
placing his wife on the sofa, said that he should 
take a walk, perhaps to inquire when the next 
Indian mail was expected, as he thought it 
was possible his brother might come by it. 

When he had gone, Clarice took up a book 
and tried to read, but in vain. Her thoughts 
flew away to Beaulieu, and to the family circle 
gathered there. It was the first Christmas 
she had ever been absent from home. She 
pictured the group assembled there that day 

» 

— her mother's sweet, pale face ; her father's 
benevolent smile ; the dear old house looking 
so beautiful in its Christmas adornments of 
holly and mistletoe; and involuntary tears 
gushed to her eyes. But she reproached her- 
self for these regrets. Had she not her be- 
loved Herbert, who was all the world to her ? 
Then, even when the tears stood in her blue 
eyes, a soft smile stole, April-like, over her 
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face, as she thought of all Herbert's perfec- 
tions. This was a fruitful subject of contem- 
plation ; but the young wife's musings were 
disturbed by a loud knock at the front door. 
She always knew her husband's knock, and 
she sprang from her so&» all gladness, to re- 
ceive him. 

The door opened, Herbert entered, his face 
radiant with happiness. 

" I bring you a new brother, Clarice," he 
said. 

Behind him appeared a tall, distinguished- 
looking man, whom Clarice knew at once could 
be no other than Richard Disbrowe. She put 
out her hand, but Colonel Disbrowe (for it was 
he) gently kissed her cheek. 

'' I must claim a brother's privilege, Cla- 
rice," he said, as he seated himself on the 
sofa by her side. " You will want to know 
the history of my sudden appearance," he con- 
tinued. "I find that a letter of mine has 
miscarried, which ought to have told you of 
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tny expected arrival to^ay. I was driving 
here in a cab when I saw Herbert in the 
street : of course, I pulled up instantly, and 
we came on here together, as fast as possible. 
You will forgive my taking you by surprise/' 

'^I am delighted to see you," she said. 
" You really are very like Herbert's descrip- 
tion," she added, nawely, at the same time 
taking a grave survey of his face and figure. 

Colonel Disbrowe's stately head towered 
above his brother's (though Herbert was over 
the middle height), the colour of his eyes and 
hair was darker, his features were larger and 
not so finely moulded. His face was bronzed 
by an Indian sun, and there was something 
approaching to sternness in the expression of 
the mouth. The turn of his head — ^his whole 
bearing — ^were noble and striking, and alto- 
gether Clarice thought he was quite worthy to 
be Herbert's brother, and acknowledged to 
herself that he more than realized her mental 

1 

portrait of the hero of Ferozeshehur ! 
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Colonel Disbrowe smiled as he perceived her 
scrutinizing gaze. It did not take him a mo- 
ment to discover that his new sister was a 
charming little person, and Herbert was de- 
lighted to see that they were mutually pleased. 

We shall not detail the conversation that 
followed. After an absence of twelve years, 
there are a thousand questions to be asked 
and answered. The trio sat talking together 
tiU they were warned of the lapse of time by 
the approach of twilight, and the lighting of 
lamps in Woburn Square. 

Of course, Colonel Disbrowe ate his Christ- 
mas dinner with his brother and sister. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



LADY SELWTN^S DINNER PARTY. 



Colonel Dibbrowe^s arrival was a welcome 
event to the young couple. There were few 
people in the world that they would have liked 
to break in upon their happy home ; but Her- 
bert was much attached to his brother, and 
Clarice, who had hked him even before she 
had seen him, for her husband's sake, at once 
appreciated his noble character. 

Herbert's happiness was a new kind of 
pleasure to Colonel Disbrowe. Clarice's fresh. 
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unworldly spirit refreshed him who had seen 
little of women, and the acquisition of a sister 
was hailed with the more delight from his 
never having had one of his own. He dined 
frequently in Woburn Square : fortunately he 
was no ffoumumd; he did not care that his 
beefsteak was tough or his pancake leathery. 
On such occasions his conversation was de- 
lightful : sometimes he would narrate his In- 
dian adventures and '' hair-breadth 'sci^s/' 
while Clarice, and Lucy — who had arrived a 
few days after Christmas — listened with fasci- 
nated ears ; and though he disliked mention- 
ing his own achievements, yet it required little 
penetration to decide that the man who so 
vividly described the most critical actions and 
heroic deeds of our gallant army, must himself 
have had an active share in what he related. 

The fame of Colonel Disbrowe's gallant 
actions, which had made him a hero in London 
before his arrival ; his striking appearance, 
adding to the favourable impression already 
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formed of him ; his iloble birth and heirship 
to an ancient peerage, would have been suffi- 
cient to seeure him an entrance into the 
inner circle of fashion, iC he had desired it ; 
but he was proud and poor ; he was also natu- 
rally reserved, and had no wish to become the 
lion of the day. He was proof against the 
flattering attentions that even so early in the 
season were lavished on him, and appeared 
totally unmoved by the witching glances of 
bright eyes that always smile kindly on the 
brave. Some men are too proud to be flat- 
tered. Colonel Disbrowe was one of these. 

" I am glad that you are come at last," 
said Clarice, as Colonel Disbrowe made his 
appearance one evening, after a quiet dinner 
at his club. " I was afraid you were begin- 
ning to find us sadly distant from what my 
sister Frances calls "^the inhabited parts of 
the town.' '* 

"By no means, Clarice," he answered. "I 
honestly assure you that I owe all the 
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pleasure I have found since my arrival in Eng- 
land, to your hospitable roof." 

" Ungrateful !" exclaimed Herbert, " when 
you have been f&ted by the beautiful Lady 
M — , and invited to all the select parties of 
the great exclusives." 

" If you will promise to keep my secret, I 
will confess to you that I am already weary of 
your fine people," said Colonel Disbrowe. " I 
am not well read in fashionable slang, nor 
have I the ambition to acquire it — besides, 
I can see that in these quiet times they are so 
hard up for notorieties that they would make 
even me a ' lion,' a character I utterly detest." 

" It pleases me that you are not spoiled for 
the enjoyment of our quiet home,'* said Cla- 
rice ; " I hope some day you will not be too 
proud to foUov our example." 

Colonel Disbrowe shook his head with a 
melancholy smile. ^ I have long given up 
the idea of that sort of happiness ; my pro- 
fession is my wife, Clarice ; and when I am 

R 2 
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strong enough, I must go back to India, and 
renew my devotion to her." 

'' I should be glad to see yoa divorced from 
that Indian wife of yours, as she has been ike 
cause of your health suffering/' said Herbert. 

" My mind is made up/' Cdond Disbrowe 
continued. " This is not the country for a 
poor man ; here I could do nothing : every 
avenue to renown is closed to those who 
cannot afford to buy promotion, and life with- 
out an object is not worth having." 

"You are famous already," said Clarice; 
"but I see you are resolved upon a world- 
wide renown. We shall see — ^meantime I hope 
you will forgive ^my having built a charming 
castle in the air for you." 

" May I have a description of it ? that is 
if you intend me to live there," said he, 
smiling. 

"WeU then, you must stay in England, 
marry a rich and fascinating heiress, get into 
parliament, and be Commander-in-Chief!" 
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" Many thanks ; it is a bright prospect, cer- 
tainly, and of coarse most easy of attainment." 

" I did not expect to hear you recommend- 
ing Richard to marry for money, Clarice," said 
Herbert, with mock gravity. " I fear you are 
growing worldly already." 

" Oh, no,'* she said seriously, " but it is 
possible that love and money may be united. 
I can fancy no greater happiness than for a 
rich woman to lay all her possessions at the 
feet of him she loves." 

" I am too old to love," said Colonel Dis- 
browe, '' and it must indeed be an ardent af- 
fection which could induce me to owe wealth 
to her whom it should be my part to endow. 
But I wish you would not make me talk about 
myself. I want to hear what you have been 
doing the last few days." 

When Clarice had satisfied him on this 
interesting point, she said, " Lucy, what was 
it you said you wished to ask Colonel Dis- 
browe when you saw him next ?" 
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" I wanted you to tell me the colour of 
your Arabian charger/' said Lucy, timidly to 
him. 

" Oh yes ! you said how noble Colonel Dis- 
btowe must look on his Arabian charger/' 
exclaimed Clarice. 

The colour rose in Lucy^s cheeks. 

'^ I am afraid that Miss Montagu has drawn 
a very flattering picture of an Indian ofBcer 
on horseback/' was his -reply; "our Arab 
chargers are little more than ponies, and 
though they have much more power than 
could be supposed, yet they look miserably 
disproportioned to their burdens, particularly 
under such a long-legged man as myself/' 

The conversation now turned upon Arab 
horses, and Lucy was much interested by 
Colonel Disbrowe's description of the docihty 
and mental accomplishments of those aristo- 
cratic little animals. 

Before Colonel Disbrowe's departure, Clarice 
made him promise, to dine there the next day, 
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as it was Lucy's birth-day, and she intended 
giving a sort of fdte, she said. He accepted 
the invitation, and made his appearance early 
the next evening, bringing with him a bunch of 
lilies of the valley for Lucy. He would not 
tell where he had got them so early in the 
season. Lucy received the flowelts with thanks 
and soft blushes. Colonel Disbrowe remarked 
to himself that the complexion of a .young 
English girl was the prettiest thing in nature. 
Then he thought no more of Lucy and her 
flowers. 

• 

Early in March the Selwyns arrived in 
Eaton Square for the season. Frances was 
bored by the country, and glad of the excuse 
of Sir Charles's parliamentary duties to come 
early to town. The day after her arrival, she 
called in Woburn Square, She examined the 
house and furniture with a curious eye, and in- 
wardly congratulated herself that she had b^en 
firm in resisting something approaching to a 
real passion for a young curate, which some 
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years ago had nearly upset her heroic resolutions 
of marrying for a good estaUishment. She was 
kind and patronizing, and promised to call every 
day to take Clarice a drive. In this benevo- 
lent purpose Lady Selwyn persisted for three 
days, but on the fourth she discovered that 
Wobum Square was dreadfully out of the 
way. " She could not get through half her 
business/' she said, '^ if she had to go there, 
backwards and forwards daily ;" so she sent a 
note to her sister explaining this, and begging 
Herbert and Clarice to dine with her. 

"You will meet the Vivians," she said. 
''Ellinor is longing to see you both. Lord 
Ellerslie will be here also, and * my hero,' as 
I call Colonel Disbrowe. I hope that Her- 
bert will let you come." 

Clarice begged so hard to be allowed to go, 
although dinner parties had been f(»*bidden, 
that Herbert yielded, and they went accord- 
ingly. 

As more than one dinner party has been 
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already recorded in this veracioas history, my 
readers may expect an apology for another de- 
scription of the kind. I am sorry to be unable 
to indulge them; for if they will give the 
matter a calm thought, they will at once agree 
that the amount is Very small considering the 
all-important nature of the subject, the num- 
ber of hours spent each day at the dinner- 
table, and the space it fills in an Englishman's 
thoughts. ** Where do we dine to day P" is the 
first question of importance which the morn- 
ing brings ; or if we have a dinner party, our 
whole faculties are absorbed in the endeavour 
to make it go off well. This latter remark 
applies doubtless ivith the greatest force to us 
little people ; for in your great establishments 
like Sir Charles Selwyn's, where the culinary 
staff is strong enough for all emergencies, 
every day is a day of company, and a few 
guests more or bss are of trifling moment. 

It was late when the Disbrowos entered the 
Selwyns' luxurious drawing-room in Eaton 
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Square, and the guests were all assembled. 
Frances led Clarice to a beautiful girl dressed 
in white, with red carnations in her dark hair. 
^^ It is so long since you have met,^ she sud^ 
" that a second introduction is almost neces- 
sary. EUinor, this is Clarice.'' 

They shook hands, and Clarice seated herself 
by Miss Vivian, but they had not time to say 
many w(»rds before dinner was announced. 

Frances, who was seated between Lord 
EUerslie and Colonel Disbrowe, in vain tried 
to '' draw out'' her hero to talk of his adven- 
tures. He had, as we have said, a great dis- 
like to talk of his own actions, and refused to 
be made the lion of a large dinner party. 

Captain Montagu was seated next Miss 
Vivitm. He was not in his agreeable mood. 
He could be pleasant enough when he chose, 
but the life \^ had led lately had given him 
a distaste for the society of ladies. After 
answering, in a drawling tone, the questions 
that EUinor put to him, she turned away to 
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her other neighbour, and he twirled his mous- 
taches, with an air of unniistakeable relief. 

Our young men are the oldest part of mo-* 
dern society. Before they are twenty-five they 
have travelled everywhere, seen everything, 
and drank every pleasure to its bitterest dregs. 
They vote their fathers "slow," and semi- 
barbarous: the amusements in which those 
old-fashioned individuals delighted, are looked 
down upon by their sons as unworthy of thieir 
advanced civilization. As for dancing, the 
London ball-rooms are inhabited by few of the 
masculine gender more mature than the Eton 
schoolboy ; and the loving sisters, who would 
be made so supremely happy if they might 
enjoy their brothers' company, are snubbed for 
their presumption, and exposed to a great deal 
of unpleasant flirting, from the pushing im- 
pertinent partners, of whom there are some 
even in what is called the highest society. 
Thus, both young men and women suffer in 
their characters; the former take pains to 
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detach themselves from their families and their 
home duties; and the latter, being cast off 
from the confidence and companionship of their 
brothers, become hardened by their intercourse 
with that world which delights in glare, laughs 
at quietness, and cares for nobody ! 

But we must return to our party in Eaton 
Square. In the evening, as Colonel Disbrowe 
was sitting near Clarice, she asked him, in a 
low voice, if he admired the new beauty ? He 
shrugged his shoulders, and replied, in a tone 
that was meant to be a whisper — 

" A beautiful statue, but nothing more — ^no 
expression or animation of any kind ! What 
a contrast to the speaking countenance of your 
sister Lucy !" 

Unfortunately, Colonel Disbrowe*s whisper 
was heard, not only by Miss Vivian, who hap- 
pened to be observing him at the time, but 
by Lucy, who was sitting near, concealed by a 
large arm-chair. His speech produced a strange 
effect in both the young ladies. Lucy's heart 
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beat fast with a sensation she had never before 
experienced ; her long eyelashes were cast 
down, and she did not raise her head for full 
five minutes. 

Miss Vivian coloured, from a feeling of 
ofiended pride. She had never heard any- 
thing before but the language of adulation and 
homage, and she was disagreeably startled by 
this novel criticism. 

Lady Selwyn now came forward. 

" Pray, dear Ellinor, sing that pretty Ger- 
man song that charmed us the other night 
— 'The Standard-bearer/ I think it was 
called." 

Coldly and proudly Miss Vivian walked to 
the piano. She had a good voice, but her 
singing was generally rather monotonous and 
deficient in expression. To-night, however, 
there was a pathos and power in her voice 
which surprised those who heard her. A 
murmur of admiration rose when the song was 
ended, and Lord EUerslie, who had been a 
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constant admirer since his late introduction to 
Miss Vivian, sighed deeply, " 

Involuntarily, Ellinor stole a glance towards 
Colonel Disbrowe, to see the effect which the 
song had produced on him. He was sitting 
near a table, calmly turning over a book of 
prints, and looking perfectly unmoved. 

As Herbert and Clarice drove home that 
night, with Lucy, who was to leave them the 
following day, Clarice said — . 

'' I am so glad that Richard does not ad- 
mire Ellinor Vivian ; I was afraid that he 
might be feseinated by her, as everybody seems 
to be." 

** Why should you be afraid of his admira- 
tion for a beautiful woman, and an heiress 
too ? Have you forgotten what you said about 
heiresses the other night ?" 

''No," she said; "but my heiress must 
have intellect as well as money. I should be 
sorry if he loved a woman without a soul." 

'' I deny that Miss Vivian is without a soul. 
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I watched her while I sat opposite to her at 
dinner, and beneath that apparent coldness 
and apathy, I am certain there is much con* 
cealed both of feeUng and intellect. I wonder 
that you, Clarice, with your penetration, 
should not have discovered this/' 

'' I had not the advantage of sitting opposite 
the beautiful EUinor as you had, Herbert," 
she answered, laughing. "It is certainly a 
faultless face, and perhaps you arc right ; but 
I hope the next time you meet her you will 
not study her with so much interest,, for, I 
assure you, I can be very jealous/' 

Lucy did not take any part in the conversa* 
tion. She sat silently in the carriage till they 
reached home. Why was it that, when alone 
in her own room that night, she looked at her 
face in the glass with an expression of such 
anxious curiosity ? and why did she afterwards 
open her writing desk, and take therefrom a 
small bunch of withered lilies of the valley .? 
Bqt we have no right to pry into Lucy's 
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secrets. The feelings that she shrank from 
acknowledging even to herself, we have no 
business to drag to the light of day. 

Captain Montagu drove to his club after leav- 
ing the Selwyns that same night. He intended 
smoking a cigar, and looking at the papers. 
As he entered the reading-room, two or three 
men were standing near the table; one of 
them turned round, and Henry saw Jasper 
Temple, 

^ How do you do, my dear Henry ?" said 
Mr. Temple. " I am delighted to see you !" 

Henry looked more surprised than delighted 
but made an effort to return his cordial manner, 
and asked him about his travels. 

" Indeed we have had a dismal time : poor 
Latymer was laid up with cholera in Spain, 
and, though he has recovered, it has left him 
so weak as to be unequal to the smallest 
exertion, and I have been attending him like 
a devoted nurse.*^ 

" And heir presumptive," thought Henry. 
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" Well," continued Mr. Temple, " I can tell 
you I am very glad to be in England, and 
especially to see you, though you look terribly 
serious. How are the Beaulieu household 
gods and goddesses ? but perhaps the latter 
have all fled to adorn other hearths." 

Henry tried to smile as Temple rattled on, 
avoiding all allusions to gambling, but he could 
not forget all the misery which their intimacy 
had cost him. When they parted at Henry's 
door, to which Mr. Temple had accompanied 
him, he wondered at the weakness which had 
led him to sacrifice his peace of mind, and to 
darken the declining days of his father and 
mother, at the bidding of such a heartless 
egotist. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



EASTNOB LODGE. 

A FEW days afterwards, Colonel Disbrowe 
called on the Vivians in Grosvenor Place, as 
he had met them frequently of late. He in- 
tended only to leave a card, but the footman 
said that Mr. Vivian was at home, so he was 
obliged to go in, rather reluctantly, as he had 
a dread of morning calls. 

Several persons were assembled in the draw- 
ing-room, and, among others. Colonel Disbrowe 
was introduced to Mrs. Stapleford^ Miss Vi- 
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vian's aunt, who was to be her chaperone 
during the season. She was the ,widow of 
General Stapleford, a man of good family and 
fortune, and as she had no children of her 
own, she was pleased to have the care of her 
beautiful niece. 

Mr. Vivian received Colonel Disbrowe cor- 
dially. He had always admired the lofty 
bearing of the gallant soldier and having him- 
self risen to the rank of lieutenant of the 
Guards in his youth, he felt that a strong tie 
of sympathy drew him towards every distin- 
guished officer. 

He complained, as usual, of the cold. '' Is 
the wind still in the east P" he asked. 

" I think not," replied Colonel Disbrowe ; 
** the air is certainly warm this morning." 

'' I cannot venture in an open carriage if the 
wind is in the east," said Mr. Vivian. " EUinor 
does not care about tlie wind ; she always 
likes an open carriage, and never gets cold. 
Where do you intend driving to-day, EUinor ?" 

s 2 
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" I thought of calling on Mrs. Disbrowe." 
Then, turning to the Colonel, she added, in a 
timid manner, while a faint glow tinged her 
cheek, '' Do you think I might ask Clarice to 
drive with us P I hear that she is without a 
carriage now." 

Colonel Disbrowe wondered how He could 
ever have thought EUinor wanting in expres- 
sion, as he gazed on her face while she spoke ; 
he was pleased, too, with the attention shown 
to Clarice, and replied—'* I am sure she will 
be charmed to go with you, if you reaUy can 
find time to get so far in this busy world of 
Loudon." 

'' Ellinor does not care for calling or shop- 
ping,'* said Mr. Vivian. " I am afraid we 
shall miss the picture galleries of Italy very 
much. I always made a point of going every 
day for an hour to the UfHzi at Florence; 
one was sure to meet one's friend there, and 
to hear the news." 

" But you have your club here," suggested 
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Colonel Difibrowe. "I should think that at 
Boodle's you might meet your friends and hear 
the news/' 

" Ah ! but they are so bomds at Boodle's/' 
replied Mr, Vivian ; ** they talk so much of 
politics ; and then Lord Ijancaster always gets 
the comfortablie arm-chair by the fire. Besides^ 
I cannot have Ellinor with me there." 

"That is a consideration, certainly," said 
Colonel Disbrowe. 

" Are you resigned to let !Ellinor run away 
with Lady Selwyu to-morrow ?" inquired Mrs, 
Stapleford. 

" I have consented to let her go/' he replied^ 
''as she promises only to stay three days. 
Eastnor Lodge is almost within a drive, and I 
can easily send for her if I want her sooner/' 

" But I will not go, papa/' said Ellinor, " if 
you dislike it/' 

'' I shaU have Mrs. Bankes to read to me, 
my dear/' said Mr. Vivian, " and Mrs. Staple- 
ford has kindly promised to drive with me, 
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80 I really think I can spare yon for three 
days, but no longer, Ellinor. — I think I heard 
Lady Selwyn ask you also to be of her party 
at Eastnor/' turning to Colonel Disbrowe. 

"Yes, I am going there to-morrow,'* he 
replied. The carriage was now announced, 
and after a few minutes' general conversation. 
Colonel Disbrowe rose to go. Mr. Vivian took 
his arm in going down stairs ; he was quite 
able to walk without assistance, but had got 
into the habit of considering himself an invalid. 
Colonel Disbrowe helped Ellinor into the car- 
riage, and even lifted Ch^ri into his seat 
afterwards. He stood a moment to look at 
the beautiful young creature, as she sat by 
her father, with the little black dog nestled in 
her arms. 

The Vivians drove to Wobum Square, and 
found Clarice at home. She gladly accepted 
EUinor's invitation to drive with her, and an 
hour afterwards, as Colonel Disbrowe was 
riding in the Park, he met Mr. Vivian's ba- 
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rouche, and heard the exclamations of a little 
knot of dandies who had reined up their 
horses near Apsley House, as the carriage 
containing the beautiful Ellinor swept by. 



Eamham, Sir Charles Selwyn's place in 
Yorkshire, was on the grand and gorgeous 
scale. Eastnor Lodge, his villa near Rich- 
mond, was a paradise of comfort. It was not 
large, but was furnished in the most tasteful 
manner — all light and elegance, a perfect speci- 
men of a cottage ome. The Selwyns generally 
passed a fortnight at Easter in this charming 
retreat. Here were assembled the next day, 
Mr. and Mrs. Disbrowe, Miss Vivian, Lord 
EUersUe, Colonel Disbrowe, and other guests. 

The sight of green fields and trees, though 
the latter were still leafless, brought keen en- 
joyment to Clarice. Except the worn grass 
and smoke-touched trees in Kensington gar- 
dens, she had seen nothing but streets and 
houses for many months. Laughingly, she 
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repeated to Herbert those lines of the poet's, 
'' As one who long in populous city pent/' &c. 
She must needs take a turn on the smooth 
turf in the bright sunshine, leaning on her 
husband's arm; but as married people are 
never supposed to enjoy a iete-dr-tete, they 
were soon joined by Sir Charles Selwyn, who 
began talking to Herbert about the price of 
railway shares, while little Charlie gathered 
snowdrops and crocuses for Aunt Clarice. 

Mrs. Disbrowe was then made to lie on the 
sofa while Herbert accompanied Lady Selwyn 
and the other guests through the pretty but 
not extensive grounds. Frances showed them 
her fancy dairy, with its beautiful China 
bowls and pans, and its painted glass windows, 
giving one more the idea of a chapel than a 
dairy— her conservatories full of choice flowers 
— ^her aviary full of rare and beautiful birds. 
As they returned, she took them outside the 
lodge gates, to show them an extensive view of 
the surrounding country. 



t' 
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A troop of dirty- looking children were 
bowling their hoops *in the road, and one of 
them ran against Lady Selwyn. Lord El- 
lerslie would have chastised the urchin for his 
rudeness, but Frances, who was really good- 
natured, begged him off. 

" They are a sadly neglected set of children 
about here,'' she said. *' I had intended build- 
ing a school for them last year, but Sir Charles 
said he could not build my dairy also, and I 
was obliged to give up the school. We really 
are ^ poor I Besides, Sir Charles doubts 
whether we are not over-educating the pec^le : 
a footman that we taught to re^ and write, 
ran away with and married the best maid I 
ever had ; they are very happy — ^much more 
than they deserve ; for I do think no punish- 
ment can be great enough for such ingra- 
titude." 

Lady Selwyn had, as we have before said, 
a habit of quoting Sir Charles for all her 
opinions; and though he might have said 
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something of the kind, we are inclined to think 
that his lovely wife rathlsr misreported him; 
for he could scarcely have forgotten that his 
father died possessed of great wealth, which 
he owed entirely to the kindness of his master, 
who, when he wa^ a boy-of-all-work, had given 
him the education without which his talent 
for business could never have shown itself. 

Lord Ellerslie cordially agreed with Lady 
Selwyn's sentiment. " Really," said be, " the 
privates in my regiment know as much as I 
do ; and there is one fellow that draws beau- 
tifully, who has made caricatures of all of us ; 
our Colonel tried hard to get hold of them, 
but in vain." 

" How shocking !" exclaimed Lady Selwyn. 
Colonel Disbrowe's lip curled slightly as Lord 
Ellerslie spoke. He who had been through 
bloody campaigns, and knew the varied ac- 
quirements necessary to qualify an officer for 
the important trusts confided to him, could 
not help wondering wh^t would become of 
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England if a great war should suddenly break 
out ; — the majority of our officers having never 
seen a ball fired except at a target, and our 
greatest generals belonging to the East India 
Company's service. His attention was roused 
by Ellinor, who appealed to Mr. Djsbrowe. 

" Did you not tell us yesterday, Mr. Dis- 
browe, that the great proportion of our cri- 
minals can neither read nor write ?" 

"It is indeed true," said Herbert; "and 
this fact makes me hope that Lady Selwyn 
will take an early opportunity of carrying out 
her beneficent intention of founding a school." 

Lady Selwyn looked rather embarrassed, 
and turning to Miss Vivian, said, " Have you 
a school at Wentdale, Ellinor ?" 

" Oh yes," was the reply, " and I long to 
be there to see how it goes on. As a child 
I used to enjoy so much teaching the poor little 
things ; I feel quite a pang when I think how 
long my absence from home has made jme 
neglect them." 
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Herbert wished Clarice could have seen 
Ellinor at that moment. • CSolonel Disbrowe's 
keen glanee softened into an expression of 
admiration as he watched her countenance 
light up with the sunshine oi benevolent 
feeling. 

''Happy children! to be taught by Miss 
Vivian !" murmured Lord EUerslie, at her side. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



THfi HAYMARKBT. 

"Miss Vivian/* said Sir Charles, when 
the company were all assembled in the draw* 
ing-room in the evening, " may I beg for my 
favourite little French song? * Un premier 
AmoWy I believe it is called/* 

"I declare I shall be jealous of you, Ellinor/* 
exclaimed Lady Selwyn. " Sir Charles never 
remembers the names or the words of my 
songs.'* 

" Because you don't pronounce the words 
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clearly, and Miss Vivian does," lepfied Sir 
Charles. 

Lady Selwyn looked astonished at this re- 
bellious outbreak ; and though she said nothing 
at the time — shutting her pretty mouth very 
close, in the evident fear that if anything 
dropped out at the moment it would not be a 
pearl — yet it was easy to see that she was only 
bottling up the vials of her wrath, and that Sir 
Charles would hear more of the subject before 
morning. 

Miss Vivian complied with Sir Charles's re- 
quest, and advanced to the piano, but not with 
her usual calmness. A little nervous flutter 
was visible in her manner as she seated herself, 
while Lord Ellerslie opened her music books. 

'' I do not yvani my books, thanks," she said, 
" I remember this song without my notes," 

Lord Ellerslie placed himself in an atti- 
tude of rapt attention behind her chair. After 
running her fingers softly over the piano, 
EUinor began to sing. The words were simple, 
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the air plaintive, and she sang with touching 
sweetness. 

Colonel Disbrowe stood at the other end of 
the room with his arms folded, his eyes fixed 
on Ellinor's fa^e. Without raising her eyes, 
she became conscious of this fact ; she endea- 
voured to be indifferent to it, and yet her 
voice faltered. Almost imploringly, at last 
she looked up, and meeting his piercing gaze, 
a sudden confusion came over her. In vain 
she tried to recover herself ; her voice trembled, 
she forgot the words of the song, and broke 
down entirely. Distressed and angry with 
herself, EUinor rose from her seat, her cheeks 
glowing with blushes. 
"I have forgotten that song, Frances," shesaid. 

" Well, I never heard you sing better, dear. 
But I dare say you are tired by the long walk 
this morning ; sit down in this comfortable 
chair and rest yourself. As for forgetting, I 
am sure I forget things sadly. Think of my 
forgetting the other day that poor Lady Rash- 
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leigh was dead, and asking h&t daughter how 
she was !'* 

"That reminds me, Richard/' said Mr. 
Disbrowe, tmrning to his brother, " I never 
heard what became of your friend Rashleigh/' 

Colonel Disbrowe had approached the table, 
round which the ladies were sitting, and had 
seated himself near Miss Vivian. " Do not 
ask me," he replied with great emotion — ^then, 
after a pause, he continued — " Yet I owe it to 
my desert fri«,d to teH of hi, glorioM end. 
You have read how nearly we were surprised 
at Ferozeshehur. We had fought all day, and 
still the Sikhs kept their ground. Rashleigh 
had been in another part of the field. The last 
time I saw him he was cheering on his men in 
the thickest of the battle. At night we slept 
on the field, and as his regiment was next to 
mme, I walked over to enquire after my firiend. 
His regiment had suffered dreadfully, and to 
my horror I found that he had been cut down 
whilst engaged hand to hand with four Sikhs, 
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and that overwhelming numbers had driven 
back his troops without a hope of recovering 
him. I searched for him among the dead 
and djdng all that night, and sought in vain ; 
but as day broke I saw an officer's uniform 
among a heap of slain. I had found my poor 
friend at last. He was nearly spent with 
loss of blood. I spoke to him — ^he opened his 
eyes, and though his sufferings must have 
been intense, one only thought filled his soul. 
* God bless you !' he gasped — * I have not de- 
served such a glorious death' — and died. He 
was indeed the bravest of the brave." 

All were affected by this touching story. 
EUinor's head was bent over her work, and 
though she did not speak, two large tears rolled 
down her cheeks. At last Mr. Disbrowe 
spoke. 

" Poor fellow ! how well I remember his 
gallant look ! I never saw a man in whom 
high breeding was so manifest. I used to 
wonder that such gentle, simple manners could 

VOL. I. T 
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belong to a soul of such heroic biaverj as you 
always described him to possess." 

** If yoQ had seen him in action, you would 
never have forgotten him ; but forgive me — I 
cannot talk of him more." 

''Then pray tell us of your own brave 
actions. Colonel Disbrowe/' said Lady Selwyn. 
" I remember that the newspapers were full of 
accounts of your exploits at one time. 

" You cannot expect Colonel Disbrowe to 
talk of his own actions, my dear Frances^" said 
Sir Charles. 

'' I am afraid that I should if I were a man,^ 
said she laughing, '' and boast of them too, if 
I had done half Colonel Disbrowe's deeds of 
valour." 



When Colonel Disbrowe retired to rest that 
night he was haunted by the face of EUinor 
Vivian. In vain he endeavoured to resist 
the spell. He was astonished at his own 
feelings : but two days before, he had been free 
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as the wind. EUinor had appeared to him 
cold and without feeling ; he had thought her 
features fine, but complained of their want of 
animation ; and now he was enslaved. 

He passed a restless night arguing with him- 
self on the folly of what he considered a hopeless 
passion. What chance was there of the beauti- 
^ ful Ellinor, the admired, the haughty heiress 
wasting a thought on him, a poor soldier as he 
was, who had nothing but a good name, and a 
devoted heart to offer at the shrine of her 
beauty P Then pride came to his assistance, 
and he wrought himself to the belief that the 
loveliest being on earth could have no power to 
make him forget his vow to win fortune by his 
sword alone. 

He resolved, however, to be wise, and to fly 
from the danger at once. He told Lady 
Selwyn at breakfast that he must return to 
London with Herbert and Clarice that morn- 
ing. In vain she begged him to stay ; he was 
firm. Ellinor was not present at the moment, 

T 2 
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or he might have found it impossible to keep 
his resolution. 

In looking over the newspaper after break- 
fast, Lady Selwyn's eye vras caught by an 
advertisement of Macready's benefit in the 
Lady of Lyons for the following night. 

" EUinor/' she exclaimed, " I must take you 
to see Macready. Tou told me yesterday that 
you had never been to an English play since 
you were a little girl. Should you not like to 

go?" 

*' I should like to see Macready/' she re- 
plied, ** if you can leave me at home afterwards, 
for you know that papa expects me to return 
to-morrow." 

'f That I can do easily — ^we should sleep in 
town also. Is it not a charming scheme, Sir 
Charles P You like the play of all things, I 
know.'* 

Sir Charles gave a faint groan of acquiescence; 
the play bored him particularly, and he always 
went to sleep there, but Frances' will was law 
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to him, and the plan was arranged, accor- 
dingly. 

" Will you join us at the Haymarket 
to-morrow evening, Colonel Disbrowe ?" asked 
Lady Selwyn. " You must have forgotten an 
English play in your long absence/' 

Colonel Disbrowe was about to refuse, but 
he fancied that Miss Vivian looked at him 
with an air of interest to hear his reply, and, 
though reproaching himself for what he con- 
sidered an act of weakness, he promised to be 
there. Soon afterwards he left Eastnor in 
company with Clarice and Herbert, as the 
latter had an engagement which recalled him 
to London. 



Lady Selwyn determined that EUinor should 
see the play thoroughly, she said ; so she, with 
her party, reached their box at the Haymarket 
the following night before the curtain drew 
up. Miss Vivian was placed in a chair 
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fronting the stage. Sir Charies sat by her 
side with a resigned oountenanoe, and Lady 
Selwyn opposite. 

Many carious and admiring looks were cast 
by the crowded audience on the two beautifiil 
women who sat in the stage box. Ellinor 
was dressed in white, as usual, and without 
ornaments of any kind, only her dark hair 
plaited like a crown round her small and classic 
head. 

At first Miss Vivian did not appear to take 
much interest in the scene before her. She 
turned her head once or twice to the door, as 
if she expected it to open. At last it really 
did open, and Colonel Disbrowe appeared. 
After a little reproof from Lady Selwyn for 
not being punctual, he Seated himself by her 
side. Then Ellinor turned her whole atten- 
tion to the siage, and she soon became ab- 
sorbed in Macready's impassioned acting; and 
in Pauline's struggles between love and pride. 

Colonel Disbrowe sat watching her : iix vain 
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he tried to turn his eyes and his thoughts 
away. He saw nothing but that exquisite 
face; those dark eyes, no longer cold, but 
beaming with a soft and tender light. 

When the curtain fell at the end of the 
second act, Lord Ellerslie entered the box; 
he had obtained some information of Miss 
Vivian's being at the Haymarket, and had 
taken advantage of it. Eilinor was silent after 
the curtain had fallen. Being at last forced 
into conversation, she replied shortly to Lord 
EUersUe's questions ; it was evident that she 
did not wish to talk. 

"My dear Eleanor!" said Lady Selwyn, 
"who is that dark-looking man in the box 
above? I know his face, but catinot recall 
his name.'' 

Eilinor looked up to the box opposite, and 
there she beheld the pale face of Jasper Tem- 
ple : he was gazing at her with a menacing 
aspect. 
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CHAPTER XDL 



AH AOCIDKNT. 



We hear much in these days of the doctrine 
of mesmeric influence. Without pretending 
to understand or advocate it, we must ac- 
knowledge that our feeUngs of attraction and 
repulsion are unaccountable. Why do we 
suddenly feel ourselves drawn to some people 
at first sight ? and why, on the contrary, are 
we conscious of an immediate imtipathy to 
others ? 

Sometimes we find that our dislike, inex- 
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plicable at the time, has had a solid foundation, 
and we are ready to extol our own penetration 
instead of looking upon the phenomenon as one 
of the thousand instances in which a beneficent 
Providence assists our imperfect vision by 
fixing a stamp on the dangerous members of 
society, and forcing them to reveal themselves 
in that light which they wish to avoid. 

Miss Vivian had never beheld Mr. Temple 
without this unaccountable feeling of repul- 
sion. 

A slight shiver passed through her frame 
when she looked up, and beheld him gazing at 
her from the opposite box. Colonel Disbrowe 
saw her shiver. He leaned forward and said, 

'* I fear that you are cold. Miss Vivian, shall 
I bring your shawl ?" 

Before she could answer, he had brought 
her large red Cashmere and wrapped it round 
her. Immediately afterwards the door of the 
box opened, and Mr. Temple entered. 

Lady Selwyn was only slightly acquainted 
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with him ; indeed, she had only met him once 
at Chillinghurst : she bowed coldly, consider- 
ing his presence rather an intrusion. He 
shook hands with Ellinor, and seated himself 
beside her. She asked about Mr. Latymer. 
He told her of his cousin's illness in Spain ; 
dwelt much on his own devoted attention to 
him, and said that he had lately left him at 
Chillinghurst. 

" Is he alone there ?'* she inquired. 

" No," replied Mr. Temple, " an old friend 
of his is with him, a Mr. Melville, a great 
naturalist. They have immense sjrmpathy 
about dead beasts and birds, and I left them 
engaged in a profound discussion about the 
tail of the lizard. But tell me. Miss Vivian, 
how you like England P I hope the sunny 
skies of Italy have not given you a distaste 
for the grey clouds of your native land ?" 

" Far from it," she said. " I love England, 
and hope never to leave it again." 

" Ah ! you are changed since the days when 
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I first met7ou at Florence the beautiful; then 
all your enthusiasm was for Italy ; but natur- 
ally, our feelings change with the lapse of time." 
Though there was nothing apparent in this 
speech which could have annoyed Miss Vivian, 
she appeared, nevertheless, displeased by Mr. 

Temple's conversation : she did not reply, but 
stooped to pick up her fan. Colonel Disbrowe 
restored it to her, and said a few words to turn 
the conversation, which he saw, for some rea- 
son, she wished to avoid. 

The curtain drew up for the last act. When 
it was over. Sir Charles proposed to Lady Sel- 
wyn that they should leave the theatre, as, he 
said, the crowd would be great if they stayed 
till the end, and the exit from the Haymarket 
was not an easy one. 

But Frances persisted in staying for the 
one-act farce.; she said that the crowd would 
make way for Aer, and she wanted Ellinor to 
see Buckstone. 

When the farce was over, and the green 
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curtain had dropped, Lord Ellerslie gave his 
arm to Miss Vivian, though Colonel Disbrowe 
and Mr. Temple both advanced with the same 
purpose. Sir Charles led his wife : his fears 
proved to be well founded. A dense crowd, 
such as only collects on benefit nights, 
thronged the passages. 

Lord Ellerslie walked on with Miss Vivian 
on his arm, and, before he was aware of it, 
had plunged into the thickest of the crowd ; 
his figure was small and slight, he could not 
resist the pressure of the throng around him. 
He was vainly trying to open a passage for 
his companion, who had turned very pale, 
when Colonel Disbrowe forced a way to the 
place where she stood, and offered his arm, 
which she gladly accepted. Lord Ellerslie in 
vain tried to follow ; he was forced sideways 
by the pressure of the crowd, and had the 
mortification to lose sight of his fair charge 
in the crush. 

Meantime EUinor dung trustingly to Colonel 
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Disbrowe's strong guidance. He supported 
her slight form with one arm, and with the 
other cleared away the crowd. All gave way 
before that majestic and stately figure, and in 
another moment he had borne her to a place 
of safety. 

She was very pale, but thanked him in a 
low voice for protecting her. 

"I do not know where Lady Selwyn is. 
Miss Vivian," said he. " I cannot leave yon 
here, I must ask. you to stand at the door 
while I find the carriage." 

The rain was pouring in torrents when they 
got to the door of the theatre. There was the 
usual mob of liuk-men; the usual shouting 
of unheard-of and incomprehensible names. 
Lady Selwyn's carriage and servants were not 
to be seen anywhere, nor were any of her 
party visible. 

Colonel Disbrowe turned to speak to Miss 
Vivian, and to his terror saw that she was 
fainting. Her head sank back on his shoulder. 
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He was greatly alarmed; his first impulse was 
to place her in safety firom the gazing crowd. 
He saw a cab standing near the door; it 
seemed his only resource, and he placed her 
in it. But what to do next ? for the curious 
mob rushed to the window of the cab to look 
at the fainting lady. Colonel Disbrowe shouted 
to the driver to drive to Grosvenor Place. 

Jasper Temple, who had been struggling 
with the crowd, came up just in time to see 
Colonel Disbrowe lift the inanimate form of 
EUinor into the cab. The sight drove him mad 
with jealousy and rage. He rushed wildly for- 
ward into the throng of carriages, endeavouring 
to seize hold of the horse's head, but in the effort 
his foot slipped on the pavement, and he fell to 
the ground. A pair of high-spirited horses which 
the coachman behind had been endeavouring 
to curb, sprang forward as Colonel Disbrowe's 
cab drove away, and the carriage went over 
Temple. There was a cry from the crowd, 
and a rush of people to the fallen man. Some 
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policemen forced back the mob, and raised the 
body of Temple, who lay dead to all appear- 
ance. They consulted together as to the best 
thing to be done, and they determined to carry 
him to the nearest surgeon's. 

When Jasper Temple recovered his con- 
sciousness, he found himself lying on a sofa 
in a small room, with two men leaning over 
him. The pain he suffered was dreadful ; but 
it was nothing to the mental anguish he en- 
dured. 

'' EUinor V* he murmured, and sank again 
into a state of insensibility. 



We must return to Colonel Disbrowe and 
Miss Vivian. 

When he had borne EUinor safely away 
from the profane eyes of the curious crowd. 
Colonel Disbrowe breathed more freely; but 
now a new terror overcame him. She lay on 
his arm, her lovely head resting on his shoulder. 
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apparently in a lifeless state. He watched her 
with unspeakable anxiety, as the light of the 
street lamps one after another fell on her fiioe, 
in the hope of seeing the closed Kds raised, 
the colour return to her white lips ; and every 
short interval of darkness seemed an age of 
torture to him. He had thrust down the 
n^indow, and gradually the night air seemed 
to revive her. At last, to his heartfelt relief, 
Ellinor gave a fiunt sigh and opened her 
eyes; she looked [round, and was greatly 
astonished to find herself driving through the 
streets alone with Colonel Disbrowe. 

She was beginning in a bewildered manner 
to ask for an explanation. *^Why am I 
here ?** she said. 

"Thank God for your recovery. Miss 
Vivian,'* was his reply, as he gently withdrew 
the arm which had hitherto supported her. 
" Do not be alarmed. You fainted from the 
heat and pressure of the crowd, and I could 
think of nothing better than to carry you here. 
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away from their rude gaze. I trust you are 
better." 

* 

''I am quite well, thanks/' said Ellinor, 
faintly, as she drew her shawl round her. 

" Until you were better I could not leav? 
you, but now I have no right to be here any 
longer." So saying, Colonel Disbrowe stopped 
the cab, and opened the door. As he was 
getting out. — 

" It rains fast ; you will get wet, Colonel 
Disbrowe," murmured Ellinor, in a low voice. 

She supposed that he did not hear her, for 
he closed the door of the cab and took his seat 
by the driver. 

Perhaps no other man in London but Colo- 
nel Disbrowe would, under such circumstances, 
have -voluntarily relinquished his place by a 
beautiful girl with whom ,he was deeply in 
love ; but he, with his refined and fastidious 
notions of female decorum, would have con- 
sidered himself unpardonable, if for the indul- 

VOL, I. "^ 
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gence ci his own feelings he should expose 
Ellinor to be the object of the scandalous 
gossip which: is so rife in the world of fetshion. 

Arrived at Grosvenor Place, Colonel Dis- 
browe helped Miss Vivian out of the cab, and 
saw her safely into the hall. Again she fal- 
tered out her thanks. 

" I am too happy to have been of any ser- 
vice to you," said Colonel Disbrowe. 

They shook hands and parted. 

As Colonel Disbrowe drove back to his hotel, 
he met Lady 3elwyn's carriage, with Lord El- 
lerslie also, and explained what had happened. 
The whole party had been much alarmed by 
the disappearance of Ellinor and himself, and 
had waited near the theatre, thinking that they 
might have taken refuge in some neighbouring 
house. After some time, and making many 
fruitless inquiries, Lady Selwyn had concluded 
that Colonel Disbrowe must have escorted Elli- 
nor home, and she was now on her way to 
Grosvenor Place to inquire for her. 
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What a night of mingled toribure and ecstacy 
was that for. the firm and manly soldier I He 
wondered at his own weakness ; one moment 
he lamented the day that had brought him 
from India, the next he dwelt with rapture on 
the perfections of EUinor. The few moments he 
had held her in his arms seemed the happiest 
of his life, and her look as she opened her 
lovely eyes had penetrated his inmost being. 
He abused himself for resigning his happy 
place by her side, and then was obliged to 
admit that he had no right to remain there, 
when she no longer needed his support. 

"I would rather renounce every hope I 
have," he said to himself, " than give any man 
the right to suppose that I took advantage of 
her illness, even to look upon her, or that she 
encouraged me by any wish for my company ;" 
(and yet, and yet, hope whispered to him that 
her eyes did speak to him most eloquently 
imploring him not to brave the heavy storm 
of rain that was falling). *' After all, perhaps 

V 2 
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it was mere pity, mingled with some gratitude 
for the little service I had rendered her. Oh ! 
that I might be allowed to do her some signal 
service, to protect her from some real danger ! 
Fool that I am ! selfish, base, how could she 

be in danger without being in fear, and can I 
wish that soft heart to tremble P" 



^^^ " 
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CHAPTER XX. 



" THE POEGERIES OF JEALOUSY.'* 



The morning dawn found Colonel Disbrowe 
still restlessly pacing his chamber; but his 
mind was made up. He had all the ardour 
and impetuosity of nature that belongs to the 
strongest and most energetic characters. With 
him, a resolution once formed must be acted 
upon at once. He could not, like some men, 
mature a plan, and then wait patiently for 
months till the happy moment should arrive 
for declaring himself. His love was like 
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a resistless torrent carrying aU before it ; it 
seemed as if any torture would be better 
than the anguish of suspense, and he resolved 
to go that very day to Mr. Vivian and ask his 
consent to woo his daughter. 

He controuled his impatience till near one 
o'clock, and then set off for Grosvenor Place,, 
repeating to himself as he walked along, those 
lines of Montrose's love song : — 

" lie either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 
Who dares not put it to the touch 
To win or lose it all." 

No person that saw him walking on erect 
and dignified as usual, would have dreamed 
of the volcano of passion that burned under 
that calm exterior, or would have supposed that 
on the events of the next few hours depended 
the happiness or misery of his future life. 

He knocked at the door of the house in 
Grosvenor Place, but an unlooked-for contre 
temp^ prevented his entrance. 

Mr. Vivian was not at home ; so he could 
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6nly enquire after Miss Vivian who was said 

4 

to be pretty well, and leave his card with a 
message to say that he would call again to 
see Mr. Vivian about five o'clock. At the 
top of Orosvenor Place, he met Lord EUerslie 
carrying a bouquet partly wrapped up in paper. 
He saw the young man's face of annoyance 
as he recognized him, and remembering that 
he had pushed him aside without much cere- 
mony the night before, when he came forward 
to the assistance of Miss Vivian, he held out 
his hand to him, saying, " I must apologise to 
you for my interference last night, 1 was really 
alarmed lest the crowd should do Miss Vivian 
some injury." 

The apology was frankly made^ and though 
Lord EUerslie still looked annoyed, he was 
obliged to accept it* 

*'I am going to see how Miss Vivian is 
after her alarm," he said^ 

" You will not be admitted," said Colonel 
Disbrowe, " as Mr. Vivian is not at home.'' 
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*^ I shall try my lack at all events/' replied 
Lord EUerstie; then showing the parcel he 
held in his hand^ he added, " I am taking 
these Neapolitan violets to Miss Vivian, she 
told me they were her favourite flowers/' 

It wds now Colonel Disbrowe's torn to look 
annoyed ; it was evident there could be no 
kindly feeling between them, and they parted 
coldly. Lord Ellerslie, however, was more 
fortunate than Colonel Disbrowe, for on th^ 
steps of the house he met Mr. Vivian, who 
asked him to go in, and invited him to lun* 
cheon, which was then on the table. 

In the meantime. Colonel Disbrowe walked 
slowly to his club, there to wile away the 
tedious hours till five o'clock. He thought 
Lord Ellerslie a conceited coxcomb, but had 
some pleasure in the reflection that he would 
not be admitted at Grosvenor Place. He 
took up one newspaper after another, but he 
could not read. 

As he stood at the window of his club. 
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hoping that Mr. Vivian's carriage might drive 
that way, and give him a glimpse of his idol, 
Henry Montagu came up, and began talking 
the gossip of the day. Colonel Disbrowe 
answered in a distrait manner, while Henry 
criticised the different carriages that passed, 
and their fair occupants. 

At last, Mr. Vivian's black horses and 
yellow barouche appeared in the throng. It 
contained Mr. Vivian and EUinor, and oh 1 
hateful sight for the lover, Lord Ellerslie on 
the opposite seat. He saw Colonel Disbrowe 
and Henry at the club window, and waved 
his hand triumphantly. Miss Vivian saw 
them also, for she bowed : her features were 
concealed by a veil. 

*' There goes Ellerslie," said Captain Mon- 
tagu, " I suppose that aflEair must be settled." 

" What affair," asked Colonel Disbrowe, 
with sudden interest. 

" His engagement with Miss Vivian, to be 
sure. You must know that he is desperately 
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in love with her ; it is talked about every* 
where, and all the men at the dabs are aba« 
sing him for securing the pretty heiress before 
they had a chance of even speaking to her." 

'* But is it known that Miss Vivian will 
accept him?" asked Colonel Disbrowe, en- 
deavouring to speak calmly. 

'^Of course she will. Though she looks 
stupid, I should think she had sense enough 
not to refuse one of the best matches in the 

kingdom, the heir to an earldom, and they 

< 

say that his father, Lord Rivaulx has at least 
fifty thousand a year 1" 

Colonel Disbrowe felt as if a sharp knife 
had been suddenly plunged into his heart. 
The doubts which his poverty and his pride 
bad suggested, but which his strong love had 
for a time dissipated, came back to him with 
redoubled force. His habitual self command 
saved him from betraying his emotion, but 
he could not speak. ** For my part I can't 
see what there is to admire in Miss 
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Vivian," continued Henry, " She is hand- 
some, certainly, but so inanimate. I sat by 
her at dinner the other day, and could not ex-^ 
tract a word from her. Give me a girl who 
has some spirit and sense of humoar ;" and 
Henry twirled his moustaches complacently. 

Colonel Disbrowe could bear no more ; he 
rushed into the street. The demon of jealousy 
had entered his soul. He reproached him- 
self for ever having supposed that Miss Vivian 
could care for him, and allowed that she had 
never given him any encouragement to hope. 
He remembered, indeed^ her blushes and con- 
fusion at Eastnor Lodge when her eyes met 
his in the middle of her song ; but he reflected 
that these might have been occasioned by her 
displeasure in seeing him gaze upon her. Lord 
EUerslie had been admitted in Grosvenor 
Place when he had been refused. Mr. Vivian 
had even given him a seat in his carriage. All 
this appeared to corroborate Captain Mon- 
tagu's statements. 
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The pang was sharp and keen; he 
seemed to have fallen from the heights of 
happiness to the depth of despair. With 
the eharacteristic impetuosity of his natore, 
he determined to quit London at once. He 
had been intending for some time past to 
go to Woodcote, his place in Herefordshire, 
but had been prevented by London engage- 
ments. Now he would go at once, and en- 
deavour in solitude to regain the firmness 
and stoicism on which he had hitherto prided 
himself. 

He returned to his hotel, wrote a few lines 
to Herbert, telling him of his departure, and 
started by an evening train of the Great 
Western for the nearest station to Wood- 
cote. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



WOODCOTE. 



The night was clear and starlight when 
Colonel Disbrowe dismounted from the coaclt 
which had brought him from the railway sta- 
tion to the town of Oldbury, distant about 
two miles from Woodcote. He left his lug- 
gage at the little inn, intending to walk to 
his house ; he felt feverish and excited, and 
preferred a walk in the quiet night to the 
tempting offer of ** our one horse pheayton" 
made him by the landlord of the '' Golden 
Bull/' The air was fresh, yet soft, and laden 
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with sweet odours ; it cooled his fevered brow 
as he walked along. 

Well did Richard Disbrowe know the shady 
lane leading to Woodcbte, with its lofty trees 
throwing their twisted arms over the road, 
and its high banks where the primroses clus- 
tered in golden crowds. The lane emerged 
upon a common where the rich scent of gorse 
recalled many recollections of happy boyhood 
to the weary traveller. 

The night was still : there was no sound to 
break its silence but the distant baying of 
dogs, and the murmur of a little brook that 
ran through the common. At last the house 
at Woodcote appeared with its rich back- 
ground of woods. Behind the house rose a 
pastoral region of upland meadows dotted 
with old-fashioned farm-houses, not that they 
could be seen, but they were well-remembered 
by the traveller, and in the far distance, the 
faint outline of the Malvern hills was visible 
in the clear starlight. 
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Colonel Disbrowe reached the gate of Wood- 
cote which swung heavily on its hinges, as 
though unused to open. Woodcote, originally 
a farmhouse, had been considerably enlarged 
by Colonel Disbrowe's father. It was now a 
long, low, straggling building, half mantled with 
ivy, and picturesque from its very irregularity, 

Richard Disbrowe passed through the gar- 
den, which his poor mother had loved to 
tend ; its walks were nioss-grown, its borders, 
once gay with flowers, appeared a mass of 
weeds. He made his way to the court-yard 
behind the house, and had. passed by the de- . 
solate stables, when a large black dog, whose 
bark he had heard in the distance, sprang to- 
wards him with a threatening growl 

" How now, Raven, don't you know me ?" 
he called to the dog. 

The dog came snuffling up to him ; then, 
giving a loud bark of recognition, Raven 
jumped upon him, with every demonstratiou 
pf joy. Colonel Disbrowe patted him. 
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'' I thought 70a would not forget your own 
master, Baven/' he said. 

He then walked up to the back door of the 
house, and knocked with his stick. There 
was no answer : all was still and silent as a 
mansion of the dead. Again he knocked 
loudly, and this time the noise was heard. A 
window above was thrown open, and a woman's 
head in a nightcap appeared. 

" Whatever do ye want, man f " she shouted, 
in an angry tone—'' disturbing folks at this 
time of night.'' 

" 1 want you to let me in, my good woman," 
he replied. 

" Be off with you this minute 1" was the 
gracious answer, *' or I'll rouse my old man 
here, and it'll be the worse for you/* 

Unhappy as he was, Colonel Disbrowe smiled 
at this unlooked*for reception from his old 
home. He was going to explain who he was, 
but the woman had disappeared. Immedi- 
ately afterwards another head emerged from 
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the window ; it was a man's : he held in his 
hand a large blunderbuss, the great open month 
of which he pointed towards Colonel Disbrowe 
in a menacing manner. 

" Now, you villain !" called the man, " will 
you be oflF ? If you don't go this minute, Til 
fire on you, as sure as you're a living man !" 

" Why, John Tucker,'* called out Colonel 
Disbrowe, " don't you know your own master ? 
I am Colonel Disbrowe, I tell you, man !" 

"Colonel Disbrowe 1" echoed the man — 
that's a good 'un ! Don't I know as the 
Colonel's far away in the East Injies." 

"Well," said the Colonel, "old Raven 
knows me, at any rate, though he has not seen 
me since he was a puppy ;" and he pointed to 
the dog, who was nestling his head against 
him. 

" Eh, wife !" said John, " I do believe as 
Raven's right, and we're, wrong. Mayhap the 
man's really the Colonel : there was a talk of 
his coming home, now as I think on." 

VOL. I. X 
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** Dearie me ! Why, who'd have thought of 
sach a thing ? Bat get a candle, John, and 
then thou'lt mappen see better/' 

John put his head out again to take another 
look at the stranger. 

^'Well, he does look summat like the 
Colonel after all/' he said ; *' 111 e'en go down 
and open the door/' So saying, the old man 
went down stairs, still carrying his gun, by 
way of precaution. 

When he beheld Clolonel Disbrowe, it was 
all he could do to help falling on his neck : as 
it was, be grasped his hand heartily. ^ 

'' Eh, Colonel ! to think as old John Tucker 
shouldn't have known thee ! Lord bless thee, 
master Richard ! — but who would have thought 
of thee coming home at this time of night ?" 

" I am sorry I frightened you, Jotm. I 
should have written a line to tell you of my 
coming, but I had no idea this morning I 
should be here to-night." 

" Well, Mr. Richard, I be main glad to see 
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ye. It was always a word and a blow with 

ye." 

When Colonel Bisbrowe was at last ad- 
mitted inside his house, he threw himself on 
one of the large chairs in the servants' hall. 

"Well, John, you're married now, it seems ?" 

" Why, yes, master,'' said John, scratching 
his head, and looking sheepish. " I used to 
feel a bit lonesome here at nights, with no 
company but Rav^n and the rats, so I spoke 
up to Peggy Boweu, as lived handy in the 
village— her as was dairymaid m the old mas. 
ter's time— and we put up our horses together. 
But here's Peggy," he added, as his wife ap- 
peared, having put on her gown, and her best 
cap over her curl-papers. 

She wanted to light a &e in the kitchen, 
but Colonel Disbrowe would not allow her. 
He refused to eat anything; but, to make 
Peggy happy, accepted a glass of her elder 
wine. 

** There was no bed aired for master," she 

X 2 
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said ; so she and John insisted on giving up 
their own. Then she bustled about^ and pro* 
duced a pair of her finest sheets from the 
recesses of a large wahiut press, and soon the 
bed was made. At last Colonel Disbrowe lay 
down, and, worn out with fatigue and excite- 
ment, he soon slept soundly. 



Time, meanwhile, was passing slowly and 
strangely to Ellinor Vivian. In the lonely 
vigils of the night, after her return from the 
play, she had awoke to the knowledge of her 
own heart. The beautiful Ellinor, hitherto so 
cold and proud, was subdued at last by that 
passion which she had so often scorned in 
others. The hitherto impregnable fortress of 
her heart had surrendered, and Love^ like a 
mighty conqueror, had swept in, storming the 
strongholds, and carrying all before him. She 
was astonished, almost stunned^ by the power 
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of the new feelings which now held her 
captive. 

Ah ! Love, Love, wonderful enchanter ! 
As we grow old, we smile, perhaps, to think 
of the feverish days and restless nights — '' the 
pang, the agony, the doubt,'' we have suffered 
while the potent spell was upon us. Since 
then we have known some of the crushing 
sorrows of life. We have stood, perchance, 
over the grave of one, beloved as our own 
souls, and fain would we have lain' down there 
also, for all our earthly hopes are buried in 
that lowly tomb, and life can henceforth be to 
us but as a waste and howling wilderness. Or 
we have experienced the bitter treachery of 
friends, or the carking cares of poverty — the 
iron has entered into our souls, and we look 
back upon the days of youth and love's deli- 
rium, and wonder at the tears we shed, the 
tortures we endured. 

But at the time these griefs are very real 
and very bitter. Many a young and guileless 
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spirit has sunk beneath them. We do believe 
in broken bearts — ^we believe that womeDy 
and even men have " died fdr love/' in spite of 
our Shakspeare's assertion to the contrary — 
but such cases are rare. Most people who have 
loved without return have in time overcome 
their unrequited passion, but the wound still 
leaves a scar ; ajad though its traces may be 
washed over by the floods of a greater sorrow, 
they still remain there, and a little thing may 
recal them — 



*' A tone or a tone, or a time of the year, 
Strikes the key of remembrance that moans on the ear. 



9f 



Love in a man who has attained the meri- 
dian of life, as in Colonel IXsbrowe's case, be- 
comes a serious and consuming passion. Not 
that, with his ardent temperament, he could 
have passed scatheless through his thirty-five 
years of existence, but he had never experi- 
enced anything like the overwhelming emotions 
that now subdued and mastered his proud and 
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manly bouI. Life without Elliuor was a dreary 
Toid- 

He soon discovered that solitude could bring 
no peace to his fevered spirit, and, aft^ endur- 
ing three long days at Woodcote, he deter- 
mined to return to London. He would see 
Ellinor, and convince himself with his own 
eyes of her indifference. 

On the morning of the fourth day, John 
Tucker, who had been doing some marketings 
at the town of Oldbury, returned with a letter 
for Colonel Disbrowe, who knew at once, by 
the direction, that it came from Herbert. He 
opened it languidly, but, before he bad read 
the end of the second page, a sudden change 
came over him. His eye flashed, his colour 
brightened. Mr. Disbrowe expressed his sur- 
prise at his brother's sudden flight, hoped he 
would soon return, fee. &c. At the end of the 
letter came this sentence : — 

" I have just seen Henry Montagu, who 
tells me, as a grand piece of news, that Lord 
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EUenlie has been refused by Miss Vivian! 
What greater proof of her stupidity can there 
be than the &ct of her having refused the heir 
to an earldom and £50,000 ap^year ?" 

When C!olonel Disbrowe had finished read- 
ing the letter, he called loudly to John Tucker, 
to tell him that he intended to start immedi- 
ately for London. Great was the surprise of 
John and Peggy at this unexpected* announce- 
ment, for they had looked forward to their 
master settling at the old house, as they called 
it. 

Their surprise was increased by the sudden 
change in his demeanour. His melancholy 
had puzzled and interested them. John, who 
was fond of reading, and who was considered 
a great scholar in the village, gave it as his 
opinion, that " the Colonel had had a sun- 
stroke in the Injies.'' But now he appeared 
another man ; his eye beamed with hope — all 
traces of depression bad vanished as if by 
magic. 
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In an hour after the receipt of his brother's 
letter, Colonel Disbrowe was on his way to 
London, leaving the worthy couple in a state 
of complete bewilderment. So unlooked-for 
had been his arrival, so sudden his departure, 
they rubbed their eyes, and began to doubt 
whether, after all, they had not been visited by 
their master's ghost. 
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INTERESTING NEW NOVELS. 

To be had at all the labraiies. 



A WOMAN^S STORY. 

By Mrs. S. C. HALL. 3 voU. 

" * A Woman's Story ' is interesting. It is weU and carefully 
written, and is quite equal to any of Mrs. S. C. Hall's other works. 
There is evidence of definite purpose, and a high moral aim through- 
out. 'A Woman's Story ' maybe heartily recommended." — 

LIFE AND ITS REALITIES. 

By LADT CHATTERTON. 3 vols. 

** A novel of lofty moral purpose, of great descriptive power, of 
high-toned feeling, and of admirable sentiment." — Observer, 

THE TWO ARISTOCRACIES. 

By Mrs. GORE. 3 vols. 

" Mrs. Gore's new novel, * The Two Aristocracies,' is a brilliant 
picture, in which the lords of trade are compared with the lords 
of land. With that fertility which never degenerates, and that 
energy which never flags, she has in * The Two Aristocades ' pro- 
duced a tale worthy of a place beside the best of her previous pro- 
ductions."— 7%« Times. 

NOTHING NEW. 

By the Author of "JOHN HALIFAX." 2 vols. 

" The reader will find these narratives fully calculated to remind 
him of that truth and energy of human portraiture, that spell over 
human affections and emotions, which have stamped this author 
one of the first novelists of our day."— /oAn Bull. 

THE YOUNG BRIDE. 

By Mn. BBISGOE. 3 vok. 

CUTHBERT ST. ELME, M.P.; 

Or, Passages in the Life of a Politician. 3 vols. 

DARK AND FAIR. 

By the Author of " ROCKINGHAM," &c., 3 toU. 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. lOs. 6<f. 
" ' John Halifax ' is one of the noblest stories among modem 
works of fiction. The interest of the story is enthralling, the cha- 
racters admirably sustained, and the moral excellent." — Press. 

HURST AND BLAGKETT, PUBLISHER9, SUCCESSORS TO HENRT 
.COLBURN, 13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 



lADT FAIKIAND'S NEW WOEK ON INDU. 

Now ready, in 2 toIs. Syo., with illustrations. 

CHOW CHOW; 

Being Selections from a Journal kept in INDIA. 
By the Viscountess FALKLAND. 

"The narrative of Lady Falkland's experiences of India and 
Indian life, during her husband's government of Bombay, is a lively 
and agreeable work. Lady Falkland's position gave her advan- 
tageous opportunities of ^getting the best information on any subject 
that attracted her. Her pictures are fresh and pleasant.'' ^^ 
Spectator, 

" Lady Falkland's work may be read with interest and pleasure, 
and the reader, unless his oriental attainments be beyond the com- 
mon, will rise from the perusal, instructed as well as amused. Lady 
Falkland flits from Bombay to the Mahabaleshwur Hills, to Da- 
poorie, to many a Deccan Hill Fort, whose legend has been told by 
the gifted historian of the Mahrattas, and then back, by Egypt and 
the Holy Land, to England. From each place she culls a little 
ProutUike Study which deserves, and will repay, examination." — 
Athenaum. 

Also, just Published, in 2 vols., with illustrations. 21«. 

PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A SOLDIER, 

Orr Military Service in the East and West. 

By Lieut.-Colonel Sir JAMES E. ALEXANDER, K.C.L.8., &c. 

^* These volumes are deeply interesting and full of valuable infor- 
mation.' ' — Messenger. 

Also, now ready, in 2 vols, with illustrations, 21f . ; 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 

ELIZABETH DAVIS, 

A BALACLAVA NURSE. 
Edited by JANE WILLIAMS. 
" In this true story of a Welshwoman's life, we fancy, now and 
then, that we are reading fiction by Defoe. The course of events 
is so natural, yet so unusual and amusing, the whole book, in the 
quaint brevity of its manner, is so unlike the majority of stories and 
biographies now-a-days published, that it is in the truest and best 
sense of the word, a new book, not a book like half the books that 
have been written before it, and half those we are yet destined to 
read. We think we must have said more than enough to send a 
great many of our readers to this curious and pleasant book." — 

Examiner. 

«* This work contains an animated recital of the heroine's personal 
experience in the War Hospitals of Scutari and Balaclava."— 
Monthly Beview, 

HURST AND BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, SUCCESSORS TO HENRY 
COLBURN, 13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STERET. 
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HURST AND BLACKETT's NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



MEMOntS OF THE G0T7BT OF THE RE6ENGT. 

From Original Family Documbnts. By the DUKE OF BUCKING- 
HAM AND CHANDOS, K.6. 2 Toh. 8to., with Portraits, 30s. bound. 

" Here are two more goodly rolnmes on the Englie^ Court } Tolames fall of new 
Mylngs, picturei, anecdotei* and scenes. The Duke of Buckingham travels over nine years 
of English history. But what years those were, flrom 1811 to 1820 ! What events at home 
and abroad they bore to the great bourne 1— from the accession of the Regent to power to 
tile death of George III.— including the fall of Perceval] the Invasion of Russia, and the 
war in Spain i the battles of Salamanca and Borodino j the fire of Moscow; the retreat of 
Napoleon ; the conquest of Spain ; the surrender of Napoleon } the return from Elba; the 
Congress of Vienna ) the Hundred Days ; the crowning carnage of Waterloo ; the exile to 
St. Helena} the return of the Bourbons ; the settlement of Europe; the public scandals at 
the English Court; the popular discontent, and the massacre of Feterloo ! On many parts 
of this story the documents published by the Duke of Buckingham cast new Jets of light, 
cleariag up much secret history. Old stories are confirmed — new traits of character are 
brought out. In short, many new and pleasant additions are made to our knowledge of 
those times."— if/Aevuewm. 

" Invaluable, as showing the true light in which many of the stirring events of the 
Regency are to be viewed. The lovers of Court gossip will also find npt a little for their 
edification and amusement.*'— Li^erai^ Oeutette. 

'* These volumes cover a complete epoch, the period Of the Regency— a period of large 
and Itlrring English history. To the Duke of Buckingham, who thus, out of his family 
archives, places within our reach authentic and exceedingly minute pictures of the governors 
of England, we owe grateful acknowledgements. His papers abound in fresh lights on old 
topics, and in new illustrations and anecdotev. The intrinsic value of the letters is enhanced 
by the Judicious setting of the explanatory comment that accompanies them, which is put 
together with much care and honesty." — Examiner. 

LORD GEORGE BENTINGE: A FOLITIGAL BIO- 

GRAPHT. BytheRIGHTHON. B.DISRAELI, M.P. Fifth and cheaper 
Edition, Revised. Post Svo. 10s. 6d. bound. 

-^ This biography cannot fail to attract the deep attention of the public. We are bound 
to say, that as a political biography we have rarely, if ever, met with a book more dexterously 
handled, or more replete with interest. The history of the famous session of 1846, ss 
written by Disraeli in that brilliant and pointed style of which he Is so consummate a master, 
is deeply interesting. He has traced this memorable struggle with a vivacity and power 
unequalled as yet in any narrative of Parliamentary proceedings." — Blackwood's Mag. 

LOBD FALMERST01!rS OFINIONS AND FOUGT; AS 

MiNiSTKB, Diplomatist, and Statesman, daring more than Forty Tears 
of Pablic Life. 1 vol. Svo with Portrait, 7$. 6d. bound. 

I 

" This work ought to have a place in every political library. It gives a complete riew 
of the sentiments and opinions by which the policy of Lord Palmerston has been dictated u 
a diplomatist and statesman." — Chronicle. 

„ This itf a remarkable and seasonable publication i but it is something more— It is a 
vtduable addition to the historical treasures of our country during more than forty of the 
most memorable years of our annals. We earnestly recommend the volume to general 
per«sal.**— -Sfandanf. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE GOTJET AND CABINETS OF 

GEORGE THE THIRD, From Original Family Dooumbnts. By 
the DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS, K.G., &c. The 
Third and Fourth Yoldmbs, comprising the period from 1800 to 1810, 
and completing this important work. 8vo., with Portraits. 30b. boond. 

Prom thb Timss.— "These Tolames consist in the main, of letters written by the two 
brothers. Lord Orenville, and Mr. T. Urvn?lUe, to their elder brother, the Marquis of 
Buckingham, for his Information as to the political circumstances of the time. In the two 
former volumes a great amount of curious gossip, and of valuable information, was 
contained relative to the formation of the Coalition Ministry, the King's Illness in 1788, 
and the early period of the war with revolutionary France. Volumes 8 and 4 take up the 
tale where volumes 1 and 2 had left it ; and herein we find a connected narrative of the 
many stining historical events which occurred between 1800, when Lord Orenvllle and 
Talleyrand were in correspondence respecting Bonaparte's proposals for peace, nntil the 
return of the King's malady in 1810 and the debates in Parliament relative to the regency. 
The present collection is more valuable than the last, inasmuch as Lord Grenville, having 
attained higher dignity and experience, is a more dispassionate observer of passing events. 
Whoever would desire to read the running comments of so eminent and well informed a 
man as Lord Grenville upon a decade so interesting as that of 1800—- 10, would do -well to 
consult these volumes. Lord Grenville was certidnly among the most far-sighted men of 
hU time } and to him, from the first, belongs the credit of appreciating truly Napoleon 
Bonaparte's position and designs. He did so even to a higher degree than Pitt j and it is 
most remarkable how far his predictions have been verified by the event, even when 
submitted to the sharp test of the Judgment of posterity. The principal points on which 
light is thrown by the present correspondence are, the negociatlons before and after the 
Treaty of Amiens until the time of its rupture — the true character of Addlugton's Adminis- 
tration, and the relations between ' The Doctor ' and Pitt— the formation of the Pitt and 
Sidmouth Cabinet, when the King's prejudices against Charles Fox were found to be insur- 
mountable — the Grenville and Fox short Administration— the Duke of Portland's Cabinet^ 
the expedition to Portugal, with its climax at Cintra— the Duke of York's scandal with Mrs. 
Clarke— Sir John Moore's retreat, with the earlier Spanish campaigns of Sir Arthur Wei- 
lesley, and, finally, the disastrous Walcheren affair. There is much curious mutter inter- 
posed in the shape of pr^ciV^ipon the situation of affairs written from time to time by Lord 
Grenville himself; and perhaps still more curious reports made to the Marquis of Bucking- 
ham by a certain , whose name remains a mystery, but who seems to have been 
tolerably well acquainted with the orcana imperii at the beginning of the century. There 
ia much in these volumes which well deserves perusal. There is a portion of their contents 
which possesses nearly as high a claim upon our instant and careful consideration as the 
Minutes of the Sebastopol Committee." 

From tbb Athbnjbum.— *' The present volumes exhibit the same features as the former 
portion of the series. The general reader is entertained, and the reader for historical 
purpi^es is enlightened. Of their value and importance, there cannot be two opinions." 



THE UVES OF PHILIP HOWARD, EARL OF 

ARUNDEL, AND OF ANNE DACRES, HIS WIFE. Edited from the 
Original MSS. By the DUKE OF NORFOLK, E.M. 1 vol. antique, 
lOs. 6d. 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAST FOUR 

POPES. By His Eminence CARDINAL WISEMAN. 8 vo. Portraits. (In 
the Press.) 

EASTERN HOSPITALS AND ENGLISH NUBSES; 

The Narrative of Twelve Months' Experience in the Hospitals of Koulali 
and ScutarL By A LADY VOLUNTEER. Third and Cheaper Edition, 
1 yol. post 8yo. with Illustrations, 6s. hound. 

"A production which, not only in the aubject.matter, bat in its treatment, is filled with 
the pucest and best evidences of womanly tenderness. What the nurses did for oar sick 
and wounded soldiers — how they ministered to their wants and assuaged their sufferings — 
hpw that composite body of hired attendants, sisters, nuns, and lady volunteers, worked 
together for a common object — how their duties were apportioned — and how. In health or 
Ulness, their time passed away— are all faithfully and minutely detailed in these yolumes. 
'Eastern Hospitals and English Nurses* will, no doubt, command a good circulation.*' 
— TA<? Timeg. 

** The story of the noble deeds done hy Miss Nightingale and her devoted sisterhood 
will never be more effectively told than in the beautiful narrative contained in these 
volumes.*' — John Bull. 

** Our readers will find much to interest them in the Lady Volunteer's account of her 
labours.** — AthetuBum. 

JOURNAL OF ADVENTURES WITH THE BRITISH 

ARMY, from the Commencement of the War to the Fall of Sehastopoi. 
By GEORGE CAVENDISH TAYLOR, late 95th Regiment. 2 vols, 
post 8vo., 21s. hound. 

" The evidence these volumes contain is exceedingly valdkble. The real state of things 
is here exhibited **^John Bull, 

"There was scarcely an occurrence of any importance that Mr. Tay|or was not an eye- 
witness of. Balaklava, Inkermann, Kertch, the operations in the Sea of Asof, Anapa, the 
storming of the Malakoff and the Redan, and the taking possession of Sebastopot — each 
event is detailed in that concise but clear, professional style which we have not naet with 
before." — United Service Gazette. 

** Mr. Taylor's Journal is valuable for its genuineness, and for the extent of experience 
embraced in it."— Ettaminer, 

TURKEY: ITS HISTORY AND PROGRESS; FROM 

THE JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF SIR JAMES PORTER, 

Fifteen Years Amhassador at Constantinople, continued to the Present Time, 

with a Memoir of Sir Jambs Porter, by his Grandson, SIR GEORGE 

LARPENT, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo., with Illustrations. 1 6s. bound. 

"This highly interesting work consists of two parts. The first volume, after a memoir 
of Sir James Porter, proceeds to give a general description of the Turkish Empire, of its 
natural and industrial productions, and its commerce, a sketch of its history from the in- 
vasion off Europe to the reign of Sultan Mahmud II., and an account of the religion and 
the civil institutions of the Turks, and of their manners and customs, chiefly (Vom the 
data supplied by the papers of Sir James Porter. In the second volume we are made at. 
quainted with Turkey as it is j the religious and civil government of Turkey, its Legislature, 
the state of education in the Empire, its finances, its military and naval strength, and the 
social condition of the Turks, are all in succession brought under review. The work gives a fliller 
and more life-like picture of the present state of the Ottoman Empire, than any other work with 
which we are acquainted." — John BuU, 
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EUZABETH DE VALOIS, QUEEN OF SPAIN, AND 

THE COURT OF PHILIP II. From nomeroua unpubUshed sources iu 

the Archives of France, Italy, and Spain. By MISS FREER. 2 vols. 

post 8vo. with fine Portraits by Hbath, 2l8. 

" Such a book u the memoir of Elisabeth de Vaioia la a literary treasure which will be 

the more appreciated as its merits obtain tlutt reputation to which they most Justly are 

entitled. Miss Freer has done her utmost to make the facts of Elisabeth *s, Don Carlos', and 

Philip Il.'a careers ftilly known, as they actually transpired. The pains this intelligent 

lady must have been at to hare secured the means for so trustworthy a history, cannot but 

have been very great } doubtless she will lie rewarded by ilnding this, her last and certainly 

her best publication, as much and as generally appreciated as were her previous memoirs of 

Marguerite d'Angoul^me and Jeanne d'Albret, Queens of Navarre."— He//'* Meuenger. 

** This interesting work is a valuable addition to the historical biographies of the present 
day." — Obnerver. 

** These volumes will well repay perusal, l^tj relate to a period of history extremely 
imporunt and rich in materials of Interest. Hiss Freer is an industrious biographer. She 
goes to original sources of information, and ^^e gives the reader all the details she can 
collect."— Press. 
'"This book will add to the reputation of its able authoress."— Sun. 

THE LIFE OF MARGUERITE D' ANGOULEME> 

QUEEN of NAVARRE, SISTER of FRANCIS I. From numerous originia 
sources, including MS. Documents in the Bibliotheque Imperiale, and the 
Archives du Royaume de France, and the Private Correspondence of Queen 
Marguerite with Francis I, &c. By MISS FREER. Second Edition, 
Revised, 2 vols, post 8vo., with fine Portraits, engraved by Heath, 2 Is. 
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' This is a very complete and cleverly-written life of the illustrious sister of Francis I., 
and it may be said of her that the varied and interesting stores of French history offer no 
theme more worthy of research and study than the career of this great princess, who ezes- 
cised so potent an influence over the politics and manners of the age of which she was 
herself the brightest ornament. The published and manuscript documents and letters 
relating to the life of Marguerite of Navarre, and which are Indispensable to a correct 
biography of this queen, are widely dispersed. The author has spared no cost or trouble In 
endeavouring to obtain all that were likely to elucidate her character and conduct. She haa 
furnished us with a very interesting and graphic sketch of the singular events and the 
Important personages who took part in them during this stormy and remarkable period of 
French and English history."— 06«eroer. 

** TUs is a very useAil and amusing book. It is a good work, very well done. The 
authoress is quite equal In power and grace to Miss Strickland. She must have spent great 
time and labour in collecting the information, which she Imparts In an easy and agreeable 
manner. It is difficult to lay down her book Hfter having once begun It. This is owing 
partly to the Interesting nature of the subject, partly to the skilful manner in which It haa 
been treated. No other life of Marguerite has yet been published, even in France. Indeed, 
till Louis Philippe ordered the collection and publication of manuscripts relating to the 
history of France, no such work could be published. It Is difficult to conceive how, under 
any circumstances, it could have been better done.'* — Standard. 

** There are few names more distinguished than that of Marguerite d'Angoul6me in t^e 
range of female biography, and Miss Freer has done well In taking up a subject so copious 
aud attractive. It Is altogether an Interesting and well-written biography.*'— Lt7. Oag 

THE UFE OF JEANNE D'ALBRET, QUEEN OF 

NAVARRE, from numerous original sources, including M.S. Documents in 
the Bihliotheque Imperiale and the Archives Espagnoles de ^imancas. By 
MISS FREER. 2 vols, with Portraits, 21s. bound. 
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BEVMiATIONS OF PRISON LIFE; 'WITH AN EN- 

aviKT INTO Prison Discipline and Sbconoart Punishments. By 
6E0RGB LAVAL CHESTERTON, Twenty-five Yean GoTernor of the 
House of Correction at Cold-Bath Fields. Third Edition, Revised. 1 toL 
10b. 6d. 

" Mr. Gbeiterton has had a rare experience of human frailty. He has lived with the 
felon, the torgtr, the lorette, the vagabond, the murderer} has looked Into the darkest 
sepalchres of the heart, without finding reason to despair of mankind. In his belief the 
worst of men have still some of the angel left. Such a testimony from such a quarter is fail 
of novelty as it is of interest. As a curious bit of human history these volumes are remark- 
able. They are very real, very simple j dramatic without exaggeration, philosophic witboat 
being dull. In dealing with a subject so peculiar as prison life, Mr. Chesterton was wise in 
making his treatment personal and incidental. General descriptions, however accurate, 
interest only a few j but stories of crime, anecdotes of criminals, may attract all readers." 
-^Athenmim. 

" This Interesting book is tM of such illustrations as the narrative of striking cases 
affords, and is indeed as well calculated to entertain mere readers for amusement as to 
Instruct and assist those who are studying the great questions of social reform.*' — Ksaminer. 

" The very interesting work Just published by Capt. Chesterton, entitled * Revelations 
of Prison Life." — Quarterly Review, 

THE OLD COURT SXTBUBB; OB, MEMOBIALS OF 

KENSINGTON; Regal, Critical, and Anbcdotical. By LEIGH 
HUNT. Second Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. elegantly bound. 

"A delightful book, of which the charm begins at the the first line on the first page, for 
full of quaint and pleasant memories is the phrase that is Its title — * The Old Court Suburb.* 
Very full, too, both of quaint and pleasant memories Is the line that designates the author. 
It is tbe name of the most cheerful of chrooiclers, the best of remembrancers of good things, 
the most polished and enterUlnlng of educated gossips. * The Old Court Suburb * is a work 
that will be welcome to all readers, and most welcome to those who have a love for the best 
kinds of reading." — Ejtaminer. 

** Under the quaint title of 'The Old Court Suburb,' Mr. Leigh Hunt gossips pleasantly, 
spiritedly, and at large, over all that is of interest In Kensington and lU neighbourhood. The 
subject is happily chosen, for Kensington comprises In it more of antiquarian and literary 
interest than any other spot in London. It is precisely the kind of book to be pored over by 
the sea-side or fire-side, where the reader can transport himself, assisted by the poetic fancy 
of Mr. Hunt, to the company of the wits and beauties of past generations. We very warmly 
recommend these pleasant volumes to the attention of our readers.**— CAromc/e. 

"A more agreeable and entertaining book has not been published since Boswell produced 
his reminiscences of Johnson." — Oieener, 



THE LITERATURE AND ROMANCE OF NORTHERN 

EUROPE ; constitnting a complete History of the Literature of Sweden, 
Denmark, Norway, and Iceland. By WILLIAM and MARY HOWITT. 
2 Yols. post 8yo. 2 Is. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OP ELIZABETH DAVIS, A BA- 

LAKLAVA NURSE. 2 toU. post 8vo., with Portraits, 2l8. 
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THE UFE OF MARIE DE MEDIGIS, QUEEN OF 

FRANCE, Consort of Henrt IV., and Regent under Louis XIII. 
By MISS PARDOE, Author of *' Louis XIV, and the Court of France, in 
the 17th Qentury/' &c. Second Edition. 3 large yols. 8vo. with fine 
Portraits. 

MEMOIRS OF THE BARONESS D'OBEREIRCH, 

Illustrative of the Secret History of the Courts of France, 
Russia, and Germany. Written by HERSELF, and Edited by Her 
Grandson, the COUNT DE MONTBRISON. 3 yols. post 8vo. 158. 

The Baroness d'Oberkirch being the intimate friend of the Empress of Russia, 
wife of Paul I., and the confidential companion of the Duchess of Bourbon, her 
facilities for obtaining information respecting the most private aflfairs of tha 
principal Courts of Europe, render her Memoirs unrivalled as a book of interest- 
ing anecdotes of the royal, noble and other celebrated individuals who flourished 
on the continent during the latter part of the last century. Among the royal per- 
sonages introduced to the reader in this work, are Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette, 
Philip Egalite, and all the Princes of France then living — Peter the Great, the 
impress Catherine, the Emperor Paul, and his sons Constantino and Alexander, 
of Russia — Frederick the Great and Prince Henry of Prussia — the Emperor 
Joseph II. of Austria — Gustavus III, of Sweden — Princess Christina of Saxony 
— Sobieski, and Czartoriski of Poland — and the Princes of Brunswick and 
Wurtemburg. Among the most remarkable persons are the Princes and 
Princesses de Lamballe, de Ligne and Galitzin — ^the Dukes and Duchesses de 
Choiseul, de Miuarin, de Boufflers, de la Valli^re, de Guiche, de Penthidvre, and 
de Polignac — Cardinal de Rohan, Marshals Biron and d'Haroourt, Count de 
Staremberg, Baroness de Krudener, Madame Geofl^in, Talleyrand, Mirabeau, and 
Necker — ^with Count Cagliostro, Mesmer, Vestris, and Madame Mara ; and the 
'work also includes such literary celebrities as Voltaire, Condorcet, de la Harpe, 
de Beaumarchais, Rousseau, Lavater, Bemouilli, Raynal, de VEp^e, Huber, 
Gothe, Wieland, Malesherbes, Marmontel, de Stael and de Genlis ; with some 
singular disclosures respecting those celebrated Englishwomen, Elizabeth Chud- 
ieigh, Duchess of Kingston, and Lady Craven, Margravine of Anspach. 

PAINTING AND CELEBRATED PAINTERS, AN- 

CIENT and MODERN ; including Historical and Critical Notices of the 
Schools of Italy, Spain, France, Genpany, and the Netherlands. Edited by 
LADY JERVIS. 2 vols, post 8vo. 12s. bound. 

" This book is designed to give to the general pnbllc a popular icnowledge of the History 
of Painting and the characters of Painters, with especial reference to the most prominent 
among those of their works which are to be seen in £nglish galleries. It is pleasantly written 
with the intention of serving a useful purpose. It succeeds in its design, and will be of real 
use to the multitude of picture seers. As a piece of agreeable reading also, it is une>- 
oepUonabIe/*-T-£rjramtner. 

" This useful and well-arranged compendium will be found of value to the amateur, and 
pleasing as well as instructive to the general reader j and, to give it still fUrther praise, the 
collector will find abundance of most usefbl information, and many an artist will rise ftova 
the perusal of the work with a much clearer idea of his art than he had before. We sum up 
its merits by recommending it as an acceptable handbook to the principal galleries, and a 
trustworthy guide to a knowledge of the celebrated paintings in England, and that this 
Information is valuable and much required by many thousands is a wellpproven £act."— 
Sundajf Time; 
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JOY EXILK BT ALEXANDEB HERZEN. 2 Vols. 

post 8vo. 21 s. bound. 

'* From theie admlrmble memoirs the reader may derive a clear idea of Ruulaii political 
■odety. Mr. Herten*s narratiTe, ably and unaffectedly written, and undoubtedly autbentic, it 
indeed superior in Interest to nine-tenths of the existing worI(| on Russia.*' — Athenaeum. 

"The author of these memoirs is one of the most distinguished writers of his nation. 
A politician and historian, he scarcely reached manhood before the Emperor Nicholas 
feared and persecuted him as an enemy. He was twice arrested, twice exiled. In this 
Bfiglish version of his memoirs, he presents a highly characteristic view of Russian 
official society, interspersed with sketches of rural life, episodes of picturesque adventures, 
and fragments of serious speculation. We gain from this narrative of persecution aud exile 
a l>etter idea of the governing system in Russia, than from any previous work. It is rich in 
ourions and authentic detail."— TA« Leader. 

THE MOSLEM AND THE CHBISTIAN; OR, ADVEN- 

TURES IN THE EAST. By SADYK PASHA. Revised with original 
Notes, by COLONEL LACH SZYRMA, Editor of " Rbvejlatigns or 
Siberia." 3 yoIs. post 8vo. 15s. bound. 

*' Sadyk Pasha, the author of this work, is a Pole of noble birth. He Is now commander 
of the Turkish Cossacks, a corps organised by himself. The volumes on the Moslem and 
the Christian, partly fact and partly fiction, written by him, and translated by Colonel 
Ssyrma, display very well the literary spirit of the soldier. They are ftill of the adventures 
and emotions that belong to love and warj they treat of the present time, they introduce 
many existing people,. and have the Danubian principalities for scene of action. Here are 
sources of popularity which the book fairly clidms.** — Examiner, 

HOME LIFE IN RUSSIA. REVISED BT GOL. LACH 

SZYRMA, Editor of Revelations OF Siberia.'* 2 vols. postSyo. 12s. 

"This work gives a very interesting and graphic account of the manners and customs of 
the Russian people. The most interesting and amusing parts of the work will be found to be 
those interior scenes in the houses of the wealthy and middle classes of Russia upon which 
we have but scanty information, although they are some of the most striking and truthful 
indications of the progress and civilization of a country. As such we recommend them to the 
study of our readers." — Observer, 
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REVELATIONS OF SIBERIA. BY A BANIS] 

LADT. Third and cheaper Edition. 2 vols, post 8to. 16s. 

" A thoroughly good book. It cannot be read by too many people.*' — Hotuehold Words. 

" The authoress of these volumes was a lady of quality, who, having incurred the 
displeasure of the Russian Government for a political offence, was exiled to Siberia. The 
place of her exile was Berezov, the most northern part of this northern penal settlement j and 
in it she spent about two years, not unprofitably, as the reader will find by her interesting 
work, containing a lively and graphic picture of the country, the people, their manners and 
customs, &c. The book givCs a most important and valuable insight into the economy of 
what has been hitherto the terra incognita of Russian despotism.*'— I>ai7^ News. 

" Since the publication of the famous romance the * Exiles of Siberia,* we have had 
no account of these desolate lands more attractive than the present work." — Glttde, 
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THE JOUBNALS AND COEBESFONDENCE OF 

GENERAL SIR HARRY CALVERT, Bart., G.C.B. and G.C.H., Ao- 
jutant-Gbne&al of thb forces under H.R.H. the Dure of York, 
comprising the Campaigns in Flanders and Holland in 1793-94; ivith an 
Appendix containing His Plans for the Defence of the Country in case of 
Invasion. Edited by His Son, SIR HARRY VERNEY, Bart. I yoL royal 
8vo., with large maps, 14s. bound. 

" Both the journals and l«ttera of Gapt. Calyert are fall of interett. Sir Harry 
Vemey haa performed hia dutlea of editor yery well. The book la creditable to all partiet 
concerned In Its production."— ii^A«n««fm. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF MY MILITARY LIFE. BY 

COLONEL LANDMANN, Late of the Corps of Rotal Engineers, 
Author of ''Adventures and Recollections." 2 vols, post 8yo. 12s. bound. 

'* Much as has been written of late years about war and Wellington, we know of nothing 
that contains so striking a picture of the march and the battle as seen by an individual, or so 
dose and homely a sketch of the Great Captain in the outset of the European career of Sir 
Arthur Wellesiey."— 5pecia<or. 

'* The deserved popularity with which the previous yolumes of Colonel Landmann'a 
adventures were received will be increased by the present portion of these Interesting and 
amusing records of a long life passed In active and arduous service. The Colonel*s 
shrewdness of observation renders his sketches of character highly amusing."— An'tonnui. 

COLONEL LANDMANITS ADVENTURES AND Re- 
collections. 2 vols, post 8vo. 12s. bound. 

" Among the anecdotes in this work will be found notices of King George III., the Dukes 
of Kent» Cumberland, Cambridge, Clarence, and Richmond, the Princess Augusta, Genera 
Garth, Sir Harry Mildmay, Lord Charles Somerset, Lord Edward Fitsgerald, Lord Heath- 
field, Captain Grose, &c. The volumes abound in interesting matter. The anecdotes arc^ 
one and all amusing.*' — Observer, 

* • 

ADVENTURES OF THE CONNAUGHT RANGERS. 

Second Series. By WILLIAM GRATTAN, Esa., late Lieutenant 
CoNNAuoHT Rangers. 2 vols. 21s. bound. 

" In this second series of the adventures of this famous regiment, the author extends 
his narrative from the first formation of the gallant 88th up to the occupation of Paris. All 
the battles, sieges, and skirmishes, in which the regiment took part, are described. The 
volumes are interwoven with original anecdotes that give ^ freshness and spirit to the whole. 
The stories, and the sketches of society and manners, with the anecdotes of the celebrities of 
the time, are told in an agreeable and unaffected manner. The work bears all the charactev- 
iatics of a soldier's straightforward and entertaining narrative." — Sunday Times, 

NARRATIVE OF A RESIDENCE AT NEPAUL. BY 

CAPTAIN THOMAS SMITH, late Assistant Political-Resident at 
Nepaul. 2 vols, post 8vo. 12s. bound. 

" No man could be better qualified to describe Nepaul than Captain Smith ; and his 
concise, but clear and graphic account of its history, its natural productions, its laws and 
customs, and the character of its warlike Inhabitants, is very agreeable and instructive 
reading. A separate citapter, not the least entertaining in the book, is devoted to anecdotes 
of the Nepaulese mission^ of whom, and of their visit to Europe, many remarkable stories 
ore told.'*~Po«^ 
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ART AND NATURE, AT HOME AND ABROAD. BY 

6. W. THORNBURT. Esa. 2 vols, post 8vo. 2 la. bound. 

"This ta the best book Mr. Thornbury has writteu. Being bn artist, he vritea about 
■rtj as a Londoner, with qnlclc eyes and a cultivated taste, he writes of London j as aa 
artist who has tratelled he tells anecdotes and dwells on scenes of his past life abroad. Ail 
this he does in a frank, genuine way.*' — BMamiTter, 

**Thls is a l>ook belonging to the tribe of which Oeoffrey Crayon is patriarch. Mr. 
Thombury's drawing may be less accurate than crayon drawing, but it is richer In colour, 
and wider and more versatile in the choice of subjects. As a whole, Mr. Thombury's 
volumes are lively, pictorial, aud various."— JMeiueum. 

" We have not met with so original a work for many a day as these two volumes by Mr. 
Thornbury. They have the freedom and freshness of genius. Acute observation is com- 
bined with great research } yet the style is so dashing, that the last thing we think of is the 
variety and the extent of knowledge which these sketches evince. Mr. Thombury*8 volumes 
contain matter to please all tastes. He is grave and gay, picturesque and reflective ; and in 
all moods and on all subjects he is vivacious and amusing." — The Prut. 

*'0f all Mr. Thombury's contributions to the literature of the day, his Sketches 
entitled ' Art and Nature ' are the best." — Morning Pott, 



CLASSIC AND HISTORIC PORTRAITS. BY JAMES 

BRUCE. 2 vols, post 8yo. 12s. bound. 

This woik comprises Biographies of the following Classic and Historic Per- 
ftonages : — Sappho, .£sop, Pythagoras, Aspasia, Milto, Agesilaus, Socrates, Plato, 
Alcibiades, Helen of Troy, Alexander the Great, Demetrius Poliorcetes, Scipio 
Africanus, Sylla, Cleopatra, Julius Caesar, Augustus, Tiberius, Germanicus, 
Caligula, Lollia Paulina, Csesonia, Boadicea, Agrippina, Poppaea, Otho, Commodus, 
Caracalla, Heliogabalus, Zenobia, Julian the Apostate, Eudocia, Theodora, 
Charlemagne, Abelard and Heloise, Elizabeth of Hungary, Dante, Robert Bruce, 
Ignez de Castro, Agnes Sorrel, Jane Shore, Lucrezia Borgia, Anne Bullen, Diana 
of Poitiers, Catherine de Medicis, Queen Elizabeth, Mary Queen of Scots, 
Cervantes, Sir Kenelm Digby, John Sobieski, Anne of Austria, Ninon de TEnclos, 
Mile, de Montpensier, the Duchess of Orleans, Madame de Maintenon, Catherine 
of Russia, and Madame de Stael. 

" We find in these piquant volumes the liberal outpourings of a ripe scholarship, the 
results of wide and various reading, given in a style and manner at once pleasant and pictu- 
resque." — AthencBum, 

SCOTTISH HEROES IN THE DATS OF WALLACE 

AND BRUCE. By the Rev. A. LOW, A.M. 2 vols, post 8vq. 21s. 

" We may say with confidence that it would not be easy to find a more enjoyable and 
instructive book in the whole range of biographical and historical literature. Never before 
has full justice been done o the Scotch heroes of the days of Wallace and Bruce, and 
there is not a southron airong us who will not read with deep and sympathetic interest 
this graphic and authentic rarrative of their gallant exploits."— Jfomiii^ Pott, 
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MEMOIRS ANB GOBBESFONDENCE OF MAJOB 

GENERAL SIR W. NOTT, G.C.B., Commander of the Army of 
Candahar, and Envoy at the Court of Lucknow. 2 vols. 8vo. 
with Portrait. 1 6s. bound. 

" These highly interestiog volumei give a yaluable contribution to the history of InfUa 
and an admirable portrait of a most distinguished officer.*' — John BwM, 

** The Tolames form k valuable contribution to the biographical stores of the age. To 
tbe young soldier, in particular, they will form a most valuable guide, worthy to be placed 
hf the side of the Despatches of the great Duke of Wellington."— Jfessen^er. 

" We know not a book, after the Wellington Despatches, more deserving of the study of 
a young officer. It might be made one of the standard manuals of military education." 
— Literary Oaxetie. 

" One of the most interesting records of military life that we possess, and a genuine me- 
morial of one who has achieved a right ,to be reckoned among England's greatest men." — 
Daily New9, 

MnjTABY LIFE IN ALGEBIA. BY THE COUNT P. 

DE CASTELLANE. 2 vols, post 8yo. 128. bound. 

" We commend this book as really worth perusal. The volumes make us ftunlllarly 
acqirttnted with the nature of Algerian experience. St. Arnaud, Canrobert, Changamier, 
Cavaignac, Lamoriciire, are brought prominently before the reader." — Eraminer. 

AUTOBIOGBAPHY OF AN ENGLISH SOLDIEB IN 

THE UNITED STATES' ARMY. 2 vols, post 8vo. 12s. bound. 

" The novelty characterising these interesting volumes is likely to secure them many 
reaiders. The author went through the Mexican campaign with General Scott, and his volumes 
contain much descriptive matter concerning battles, sieges, and marches on Mexican 
territory, besides their sketches of the i^ormal chronic condition of the United States' soldier 
in time of peace." — Daitp News, 

CANADA AS IT WAS, IS, AND MAY BE. BY THE 

late LIEUTENANT-COLONEL SIR R. BONNYCASTLE. With an Account 
of Recent Transactions, by SIR J. £. ALEXANDER, K.L.S., &c. 2 vols., 
post 8vo. vnth maps, &c., 128. 

ATLANTIC AND TBANSATLANTIC SKETCHES. BY 

CAPTAIN MACKINNON, R.N. 2 vols, post 8vo. I2s. bound. 

*' Captain Macldnnon's sketches of America are of a striking character and permanent 
value. His volumes convey a Just impression of the United States. They are light, anl. 
mated, and lively, full of racy sketches, pictures of life, anecdotes of society, visits to re- 
markable men and famous places, sporting episodes, &c.» very original and interesting."— 
Sunday Times. 

SPAIN AS IT IS. B7 G. A. HOSEINS, ESQ. 

2 vols, post 8vo. 2 Is. 

HISTOBY OF COBFU ; AND OF THE BEPUBUC 

OF THE IONIAN ISLANDS. By LIEUT. H. J. W. JERVIS, Royal 
Artillery. 1 vol. post 8vo. 68. 
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OBIENTAL AND WESTERN SIBEBIA. A NAB- 

RATIVB OF SbVSX YbAKS' EXPLORATIONS AND AdTENTURBS IN SiBERIA, 

Mongolia, Daouria, thb Kirohis Steppbs, Chinese Tartart, and 
Part of Central Asia. By THOMAS WITLAM ATKINSON. Dedi- 
cated, by Permissioiiy to His Imperial Majesty, Alexander II., Emperor of 
All the Russias, &c. Preparing for Publication, in one large volume, 
royal 8to., Price £2 28., elegantly bound. EmbelUshed with numerous 
beautifully coloured plates, and woodcuts, from drawings by the Author, 
and % map. 

Extract rsoM thb *' EzAMiirBR,*' Octobbb 26, 1856.—" Mr. T. W. Atkinson, an artist 
of eztraordlnvy merit. In parsuit of the pi^ureaqae, baa venturvd Into regions where, 
probably, no European foot, aave his, baa ever trodden. Mr. Atkinson'a travels embrace 
Oriental and Western Siberia, Mongolia, Daourla, the Kirghla^ Steppes, Chinese TarUry, 
and portions of Central Aaia, and occupied him for the space of seven yean, time which he 
has turned to admirable accoint. ' It argues no slight devotion to Art, to have undertaken 
the task of giving to civilised Europe a transcript of what is at once most beautiful and 
moat wonderful In nature. In countries so remote, so difficult of access, and, in many 
Instances, so dangerous to the traveller, whose enterprise led him there. The public may 
really feel grateful to Mr. Atkinson for thns widely extending our knowledge of this hitherto 
unknown but most interesting part of the globe.'* 

Extract trom thb " Atbbnjbcm," Octobbb 11, 1856. — "Mr. Atkinson's sketches 
were made by express permission of the late Emperor of Russia, during seven years* hunting, 
sketching, and travelling in the plains and mountains of Oriental and Western Siberia, 
Mongolia, Daouria, the Klrghls Steppes, Chinese Tartary, and Central Asia. Perhapa, no 
English artist was ever before admitted Into this enchanted land of history, or provided witb 
the talisman and amulet of a general passport; and well has Mr. Atkinson availed himself 
•f the privilege. Mr. Atkinson's encampments lead us away into forests, gorges of moun. 
tains, where the thunder shakes the ground and the lightning strikes, like God'a sword-blade, 
among the trees — ^where the Tartars cower in their felt hnt, and the tea-drinkera grow ailent 
round the red logs. Rivers to swim, torrents to pass, became trifles to this adventurous 
traveller, who has brought us records of places never, perhaps, before visited; for no 
Englishman has been there — ^no Russian traveller haa written of them." 

NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD, 

Comprising A Winter Passage across the Andes to Chili, with a 
Visit to the Gold Regions of California and Australia, the South 
Sea Islands, Java, &c. By F. GERSTAECKER. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

" starting from Bremen for California, the author of this Narrative proceeded to RIo, 
and thence to Buenos Ayresj where he exchanged the wild seas for the yet wilder Pampas, 
and made hie way on horseback to Valparaiso across the Cordilleras — a winter passage Aillof 
difficulty and danger. From Valparaiso be sailed to California, and visited San Francisco, 
Sacramento, and the mining districts generally. Thence he steered his course to the South 
Sea Islands, resting at Honolulu, Tahiti, and other gems of the sea In that quarter, and from 
thence to Sydney, marching through the Murray Valley, and inspecting the Adelaide district. 
Prom Australia he dashed onward to Java, riding through the Interior, and taking a general 
survey of Batavia, with a glance at Japan and the Japanese. An active, intelligent, observant 
mai^ the notes he made of his adventures are full of variety and interest His descriptions of 
platts and persons are lively, and his remarks on natural productions and the phenomena of 
earth* sea, and sky are always sensible, and made with a view to practical results. Those 
portions of the Narrative which refer to California and Australia are replete with vivid 
sketches j and indeed the whole work abounds with living and picturesque descriptions of 
men, manners, and localities." — Olobe 
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T.Ama NOAMI; OB EXPLOBATIONS AND DIS- 

COFKBIB8 DURING FOUB YSABS' WaNDBBINGS IN THB W1LD8 OF 

South-Wbbtbrn Africa. By CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSON. 1 yoI. 
royal Svo., with Map and upwards of 50 Illustrations, representing Sport- 
ing Adventures, Subjects of Natural History, &c. Second Edition, 308. 
handsomely bound. 

"ThIanarrmtiTeof AMcan explorations and dlacorerlcs la one of the most important 
geograpblcal worka that bare lately appeared. It coutaina the account of two Joumeya 
made between the yeara 1860 and 1854, In the first of which the countriea of the Damaraa 
and the Orambo, prerioualy acarcely Icnown in Europe, were explored} and in the aecond 
the newly-discorered Lake Ngami waa reached by a route that had been deemed imprac- 
ticable, but which proves to be the ahortest and the best. The work contains much scientific 
and accurate information aa to the geology, the acenery, products, and resources of the 
regiona explored, with notices of the religion, manners, and customs of the native tril>ea. 
The continual sporting adventures, and other remarkable occurrencea, intermingled with 
the narrative of travel, make the book aa intereating to read aa a romance, aa, indeed, a 
good book of travela ought always to be. The illustrations by Wolf are admirably designed, 
and most of them represent scenes as striking as any witnessed by Jules Gerard or Gordon 
Camming.** — Literary Oaxette, 

** Mr. Anderaaon haa made no hackneyed excursion up the Nile and back again, but a 
painful Journey, something between a pilgrimage and a wild-beast hunt, which might have 
tried the patience of a fakir and the pluck of a gladiator. Such narrativea are agreeable 
changea in our day, and take hold of attention like the old travela. Mr. Andersson is a 
good natured and cheerfUl writer) and his book may be read with as mDch pleasure aa 
profit. For the details of a romantic and laborioua Journey,— for parliculara about the 
ostrich, the hippopotamua, the lion, and the hysena,— for curioua illustrations of savage 
life,— for that kind of interest which is awakened by dangers bravely, and by fatigues stoutly 
borne — ^readers would do well to consult the book itself. The printers and engravers have 
done Mr. Andersson Justice { and we think the reading public will go and do likewiae."— 
AthetUBum, 

** This handsome book ia one for everybody to read. Aa a record of travel, every page Is 
fascinating, while the naturalist and the geographer will be delighted with the new facta it 
reveals. The sporting adventures of Mr. Andersson, too, are not ieaa wonderful than those 
of preceding African travellers. The plates are numerous and admirable.*' — The Preu, 



THE OXONIAN IN NORWAY; OR, NOTES OF 

Excursions in that Country. By the Rev. F. METCALFE, M.A., 
Fellow of Lincolu College, Oxford. With Illustrations, bound. 

«< * The Oxonian in Norway * is replete with Interest, is written in an animated style 
and !s one of those books which cannot fail to be at the some time amusing and instructive 
Mr. Metcalfe visited places where an Englishman was a rarity ; and all who take an interest 
D customs practised by varioua peoples, will welcome his book for the accounts of Nor- 
wegian manuers and customs which have not been touched upon before. Numerous inte- 
resting and exciting anecdotes, in connexion with the aulhor*a excuraions in pursuit of 
fishing and shooting, pervade throughout.**— CArontcfo. 

** Mr. Metcalfe's book is as full of facta and Interesting information as it can hold, and 
la interlarded with racy anecdotes. Some of these are highly original and entertaining. 
More than this, it is a truly valuable work, containing a fund of information on the statistics 
politics, aud religion of the countries visited.'*— A/acArwoocTf Magazine, 
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CHOW-CHOW; BEING SELECTIONS FROM A JOUB- 

NAL KEPT IN INDIA, EGYPT, AND PALESTINE. By the VIS- 
COUNTESS FALKLAND. 2 toU. Syo. With Illustntioiis. 

SFOBTING ADVENTUSES IN THE NEW WOBLD; 

OR, DAYS AND NIGHTS OF MOOSE HUNTING IN THE PINE 
FORESTS OF ACADIA. By CAMPBELL HARDY, Rotal Artillbrt. 
2 vols, post 8vo. with illiutrations, 2l8. bound. 
'* A spirited record of sporting adveiitures, Tcry entertaining and irell worthy the atten- 
tion of all sportsmen who desire some fresher field than Europe can afford them. The 
foresu of Nora Scotia alwand in moose, cariboo, bears, wolves, partridge, snipe and wild 
dack, while the riTers are teeming with salmon and other fish, so that Lieutenant Hardy's 
sport was of the best kind, and in the details which he has given ns there Is moch to 
Interest and amuse. He is a thorough sportsman, patient, skilful, and active, and relates 
hAs adrentnres with the gusto of a man who enjoys the life." — The Presa. 

TRAYEL& IN EUSOFEAN TTJBEEY: THSOUGH 

Bosnia, Sbryia, Bulgaria, Macedonia, Roumklia, Albania, and 
Epirus ; WITH A Visit to Grbece and the Ionian Isles, and a Home- 
ward Tour through Hungary and the Sclavonian Provinces of 
Austria on the Lower Danube. By EDMUND SPENCER, Esa. 
Author of " Travels in Circassia,'' etc. Second and Cheaper Edition, in 
2 vols. 8vo., with Illastrations, and a valuable Map of European Turkey 
from the most recent Charts in the possession of the Austrian and Turkish 
Goyemments, revised by the Author, IBs. 

A TOUB OF INQUIRT THROUGH FRANCE AND 

ITALY, Illustrating their pRssEm' Social, Political, and Religious 
Condition. By EDMUND SPENCER, Esq., Author of ** Travels in 
European Turkey," " Circassia,'' &c. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

ABCnC MISCELLANIES, A SOUVENIB OF THE 

LATE POLAR SEARCH. By the OFFICERS and SEAMEN of the 
EXPEDITION. Dedicated bt permission to the Lords of the 
Admiralty. Second Edition. 1 voL, with Illustrations. 6s. 

".This volame ii not the least interesting or instructive among the records of the litte 
eKpedltion in search of Sir John Franlclin, commanded hjr Captain Austin.** — Time§. 

APILGIIIMAGE INTO DAUPHINE. BY THE REV. 

G. M. MUSGRAVE, A.M., Oxon. Author of ** A Ramble through Nor- 
mandy/' etc. 2 vols, with Illustrations. 21s. bound. 

** It would be difficult to find a more agreeable and instructive travelling companion 
than the author of these volumes. He has sufficient antiquarian, scientific, and artistic 
knowledge to make him an enlightened observer and reporter, and a quickness of discern- 
ment which detects the smallest point of interest.'*— 6/o6e. 
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RUSSIA AFTER THE WAR: THE NARRATIVE OF 

A Visit to that CouNTar in 1856. By SELINA BUNBURY. 2 vols, 
post 8vo. 2U. 

'* We congratulate MIm Bonbnry upon having written a Tery entertaining boolr — one 
that has the merit of being readable fiom the beginning to the end. The author aaw all 
that ahe could, and haa deacrlbed with much viTacity all the saw Ber book it fall of 
pleaaant pictures, commencing with St. Peteraburg and Ita lioni, and ending with the 
coronation. It will find numeroua readers.** — Dailg New*. 

*' Miss Bunbury*s vivacious sketches are not only piquant with meaning as to the state 
of society in Russia, but have all the charm and fireshness of first impressions on an active, 
thoughtful, and observing mind. We can cordially recommend the work, as presenting a 
veiy entertaining and varied panorama of the route taken by this intelligent lady, and, 
moreover, as conveying the most recent information with regard to the present state and 
eondition of the more important parts of the Gear's vast territories.** — Morning Post. 

A SUMMER IN NORTHERN EUROPE; INGLUD- 

iNO Skktchbs in Sweden* Norway, Finland, the Aland Islands, 
Gothland, etc. By SELINA BUNBURY. 2 vols, post Svo., 2l8. 

"All readers of the works of lady-travellers will be glad to know that they are favoured 
again by Miss Bunbnry with an account of her experience in Northern Europe, includhig 
moch of the seat of the late war — Finland, for example, and the Aland Isles. The book 
Is a very welcome contribution to the reading of the season.** — Examiner, 

"Avery lively and agreeable book of travels, full of sketches of national character and 
descriptions of scenery given in a pleasing and entertaining style. To all who wish for a 
gay and varied panorama of northern life and scenery, and for a work full of information and 
entertainment, we recommend these volumes as among the most lively and generally attrac- 
tive travels that have lately appeared.** — Sun, 

THE WABASH: OR, ADVENTURES OF AN ENG- 

LISH GENTLEMAN'S FAMILY IN THE INTERIOR OF AMERICA. 

By J. R BESTE, Esa. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 
" Mr. Be8te*s book Is interesting. In literary merit it is above the majority of books of 
travel. It deserves consultation from all who may wish to receive a candid, sensible, and 
fair account of the author's experience.**— 2lMen«t<m. 

AUSTRALIA AS IT IS: ITS SETTLEMENTS, FARMS, 

AND GOLD FIELDS. By F. LANCELOT, Mineralogioal Su&- 
vetob in the Australian Colonies. Second Edition. 2 vols. 128. 

" This is an unadorned account of the actual condition in which these colonies are fbund, 
by a professional surveyor and mineralogist, who goes over the ground with a careful glance 
and a remarkable aptitude for seising on the practical portions of the subject. On the 
climate, the vegetation, and the agricultural resources of the country, he is copious in the 
extreme, and to the intending emigrant an invaluable instructor. As a guide to the auriferous 
iv^ons, as well as the pastoral solitudes of Australia, the work is unsurpassed.** — Globe, 

A LADY'S VISIT TO THE GOLD DIGGINGS OF 

AUSTRALIA. By MRS. CLACY. 1 vol. 6s. bound. 

" The most pithy and entertaining of all the books that have been written on the gold 
dig^ngs.**— Literary Gazette. 

LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF AUSTRALIAN LIFE. 

By MRS. CLACY. 2 vols, post 8vo. 12s. bound. 

"While affording amusement to the general reader, these * Lights and Shadows ox 
Australian Life/ are full of useAil hinU to intending emigrants,**— Li^eraf^f Gazette. 
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THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. BT ELIOT WAB- 

BURTON. Thirteenth Edition. 1 toI., with 15 Illustrations, 6s. bound. 

" Independently of Ita ralae a« an original narratiye, and ita uaeful and intereating 
information, thia work la remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with which 
Ita deacriptiona are enlivened. Among ita greateat and moat laatiug charma la ita reyerent 
and aerioua spirit." — Quarterljf Review. 

*'A book calculated to prove more practically osefUl waa never penned than the 
' Creacentand the Crosa' — a work which aurpasaea all others Id its homage for the sublime 
and Its love for the beautiful in thoae famous regions consecrated to everlasting immor- 
tality in the annals of the prophets — ^and which no other modem writer has ever depicted 
with a pencil at once ao reverent and picturesque.'* — Sun, 

** In the mixture of story with anecdote, iuformation and Impreasion, it perhaps aur. 
pMsea 'Eotben.* Innumerable passages of force, vivacity, or humour are to be found in 
thia volume.**— Spectator. 

TBAVELS IN PERSIA, 6E0B6IA, AND EGOB- 

DISTAN, WITH Sketches of the Cossacks and the Caucasus. By 
Da. MORITZ WAGNER. 3 vols., post 8vo. 

" We have here learning without pedantry, acute and doae obaervation without the 
tedium of uninteresting details, the reflections of a philosopher intermixed with the pleaaant 
atories and graphic sketches of an accomplished traveller.*' — lAterary Oaxette. 

** A book which abounds in varied and useful information. We doubt whether anywhere 
the reader can find a more trustworthy and satisfactory account of the Koorda of Perala, or of 
the Cossacks of the Caucasus, than in these interesting volumes." — Po*t. 

FOREST LIFE IN CEYLON. BY W. KNIGHTON, M. A. 

Second Edition, 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

" A very clever and amusing book, by one who has lived as a planter and Jonmallat many 
years lu Ceylon. The work is filled with interesting accounta of the aporta, reaourcea, pro- 
ductions, aceoery, and traditions of the island. The aporting adventures are narrated In a 
very spirited mauuer." — Standard. 

*' We have no recollection of a more intereating or Instructive work on Ceylon and the 

Ingtflese than that which Mr. Knighton has just given to the world. It displays a great deal of 

acuteness and sagacity in its observation of men and mannera, and contains a vast deal of 

aaeful information on topics, historical, politicalj and commercial, and haa the charm of a 

fluent and graphic style."— Jlfomm^ Post* 

TROPICAL SKETCHES; OR, REMINISCENCES OF 

AN INDIAN JOURNALIST. BY W. KNIGHTON, M.A. 2 vols. 128. 

** When Mr. Knighton's pleaaant volumes on Ceylon were published, we freely gave hia 
publication the praise which It appeara to have well deaerved, aince another edition haa been, 
calledfor. Amongst the writer8oftheday,weknowof none who are morefelicitousin hitting off 
with an amusing accuracy, the characters he has met with, and his descriptive powers are firat- 
rate. Take his Sketches up and open where you will, every page teema with inatruction, 
combined with lively detail.'*— Sumtoy Time*. 

FIVE YEARS IN THE WEST INDIES. BY CHABLES 

W. DAY,Esa. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 
''It would be unjust to deny the vigour, brilliancy and varied Interest of thia work, the 
sAnnwtant stores of anecdote and incident, and the copioos detail of local hablta and peculiarlilea 
in each island visited in succession."— &/O60. ^ 
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A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THE DISCOVERY 

OF THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE with Numerous iDcidenU of Travel 
and Adventure during nearly Five Years' Contiuuous Service in the Arctic 
Regions while in Search of the Expedition under Sir John Franklin. By 
ALEX. ARMSTRONG, M.D., R.N., late Surgeon and Naturalist of H.M.S. 
' Investigator.' 1 vol. With Map and Plate, 16s. 
"This book it mre to take a prominent position in every library in which works of 
discorery and adventure are to be met with. It is a record of tlie roost memorable geo- 
graphical discovery of the present age. It comes from one who has himself actively 
participated in all the stirring Incidents and exciting scenes it lo ably describes, and thai 
possesses that charm of freshness and interest no mere compiler can ever hope to obtain. 
The stirring passages of Dr. Armstrong's narrative bear ample evidence of their having 
been written by an accomplished and highly.educated man, possessed of quick sensibili- 
ties, cultivated powers, and a refined mind."— Daiiy Newt, 

"As a AiU and authentic record. Dr. Armstrong's work will be one of the most 
valuable of the Arctic narratives.*'— Irt'/erafy Qaxette. 

THE WANDEBEB IN AEABIA. BT 6. T. LOWTH, 

Esq. 2 vols, post 8vo. with Illustrations. 21s. bound. 

"An excellent book, pervaded by a healthy enthusiasm, novel and varied in its incidents 
picturesque in its descriptions, and running over with human interest." — Sun, 

'* Mr. Lowth has shown himself in these volumes to be an intelligent traveller, a keen 
observer of nature, and an accomplished artist. The general reader will find in his descrip. 
tions of his wanderings in Arabia, and among the most interesting monuments of old 
Christian lands, a great deal that cannot fidl to interest and amuse him. — Pott, 

EIGHTEEN YEARS ON THE GOLD COAST OF 

AFRICA; incluoino an Account of the Native Tribes, and their 
INTERCOURSE WITH EUROPEANS. By BRODIE CRUICKSHANK, Member 
OF THE Legislative Council, Cape Coast Castle. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

"This is one of the most Interesting works that ever yet came into our hands. It 
possesses the charm of introducing us to habits and manners of the human family of which 
before we had no conception. Mrs. Beecher Stowe's work has, indeed, made us all familiar 
with the degree of intelligence and the disposition of the transplanted African ; but it baa 
been reserved to Mr. Crulckshank to exhibit the children of Ham in their original state, and 
to prove, as his work proves to demonstration, that, by the extension of a knowledge of the 
Gospel, and by that only can the African be brought within the pale of civilisation. We 
anxiously desire to direct public attention to a work so valuable. An incidental episode la 
the work Is an affecting narrative of the death of the gifted Letitia Elizabeth Landon (L. £. L.) 
written a few months after her marriage with Governor Maclean." — Standard. 

THE HOLY PLACES: A NARRATIVE OF TWO 

YEARS' RESIDENCE IN JERUSALEM AND PALESTINE. By 
HANMER L. DUPUIS. With Notes on the Dispersed Canaanitb 
Tribes, by JOSEPH DUPUIS, late British Vice-Consul in Tripoli and 
Tunis. 2 vols, with Illustrations, 21s. bound. 

EIGHT YEARS IN PALESTINE, SYEIA, AND ASIA 

MINOR. By F. A. NEALE, Esa., Late Attached to the Consular 
Service in Syria. Second Edition, 2 vols, with Illustrations, 12s. 

KHARTOUM AND THE NILES. BY GEORGE MELLY, 

Esa. Second Edition. 2 vols, with Maps and Illustrations, 12s. bound. 
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KTTLE AND mSBULE OF THE ENGLISH IN 

AMERICA. By the Author of "SAM SLICK." 2 yols. postSvo. 2l8. 

" We conceive this work to be by far the most valuable and Important Judge Haiiburton 
haa ever written. While teeming with Interest, moral and historical, to Che general reader, 
iteqoalljr constitutes a philosophical study for the politician and statesman. It will be found 
to let In a flood of light upon the actual origin, formation, and progress of the republic of 
the United States."— ^avo/ oimT Military Gazette, 

SAM SLICE'S NATUBE AKD HUMAN NATURE. 

2 Tols. post Syo. 24s. bound. 

*' Since Sam Slick's first work he has written nothing so fresh, racy, and genuinely 
humorous as this. Every line of it tells some way or other } instructively, satirically. 
Jocosely, or wittily. Admiration at Sam*s mature talents, and laughter at his droll yams, 
constantly alternate, as with unbalting avidity we peruse these last volumes of his. They 
eonsist of 25 Chapters, each containing a tale, a sketch, or an adventure. In every one of 
thentf the Clockmaker proves himself the fastest time killer a-going."— 06«ereer. 



SAM SUCK'S WISE SAWS ANB MODERN 

INSTANCES ; or, What hb Said, Did, or Inybntko. Second Edition. 
2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

'* We do not fear to predict that these delightful volumes will be the most popular, aa 
beyond doubt, they are the best, of all Jadge Haliburton*s admirable works. The ' Wise 
Saws and Modem Instances* evince powers of ima^nation and expression far beyond what 
even his former publications could lead any one to ascribe to the author. We have, it Is true 
long been familiar with his quaint humour and racy narrative, but the volumes before na 
take a loftier range, and are so rich in fun and good sense, that to offer an extract as a 
sample would be an injustice to author and reader. It is one of the pleasantest hooka we 
ever read, and we earnestly recommend it.** — Standard, 

** The humour of Sam Slick is inexhaustible. He is ever and everywhere a welcome 
visitor ; smiles greet his approach, and wit and wisdom hang upon his tongue. The present 
Is altogether a most edifying production, remarkable alike for its racy humour, ite sound 
philosophy, the felicity of its illustrations, and the delicacy of its satire. We promise our 
readers a great treat from the pemsal of these * Wise Saws and Modern Instances,* which 
contain a world of practical wisdom, and a treasury of the richest Ain.*' — Morning Poet, 



THE AMERICANS AT HOME; OR, BYEWAYS 

BACKWOODS, AND PRAIRIES. Edited by the Author of «SAM 
SLICK.'' 3 Tois. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

** In the picturesque delineation of character, and the felicitous portraiture of national 
features, no writer of the present day equals Judge Haiiburton. 'The Americana at Home ' 
will not be less popular than any of his previous works.'* — Po9t, 



TRAITS OF AMEBIGAN HUMOUB. EDITED BT 

the Author of « SAM SLICE." 3 vok. post 8to. 3U. 6d. 



•4 



No man has done more than the facetious Judge Haiiburton, through the mouth of 
the inimitable ' 8am,' to make the old parent country recognize and appreciate her queer 
transatlantic progeny. His present collection of comic stories and laughable traits la a 
budget of fun full of rich specimens of American humour.'*— Gfo6e. 
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FEN AND PENCIL HGTURES. BT THOMAS 

HOOD. Second Edition, Revised, with Additions. * 1 vol. with nnmerooa 
IliastrationSt by the Author, lOs. 6d. bound. 

" Few will have aeen thli book announced withoat baring a wlsb to welcome It. By bit 
poetry and bis proae, Tbomaa Hood tbe Second dlatlnctly announcea bimielf to be bit 
fatber'a son. His mnsic baa a note bere and tbcre from tbe old bonsebold loilablea to 
whicb bis cradle was rocked. Some of bis tbougbts bare tbe true family cast. But bit 
•ong is not wholly tbe song of a mocking-bird— bis sentiment can iow in channels of bit 
own } and bis speculations and bis stories bare a touch, taste, and flavour which Indicate 
that Thomas Hood's father's son may ripen and rise Into one of those original and IndV. 
▼Idual authors who brighten tbe times In which they write, and gladden tbt btartt of tbott 
among whom their lot Is cast.*'— J Mtfiuncm. 

" We are happy to find that the dellgbtftil Tolnme, * Pen and Pencil Pictures,' bat 
reached a second edition, and that tbe reception of tbe younger Thomas Hood, by the 
public, has been worthy of the name be bears. Tbe work is considerably augmented by 
passages of increased maturity and vigour, such as will contribute stiU Airtbtr to itt 
popularity among the reading classes of tbe puhUc,**— Literarp Oagette. 

THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF MART RUSSELL 

MITFORD. Author of " Our Village," " Atherton," &c. 2f vols, post 8vo. 
with Portrait of the Author and other Illustrations. 21s. 

" We recommend Miss Hltford's dramas heartily to all by whom they are unknown. A 
more graceful addition could not be made to any coliectlon of dramatic works." — Blackwood. 

" Miss MItford has collected Into one cbaplet the laurels gathered In her prime of author- 
ship. Laid by the side of the volume of dramatic works of Joanna Balllie, these 
volumes suffer no disparagement. This is high praise, and it is well deserved.*'— il^A«fumffii. 

SONGS OF THE CAVALIERS AND ROUNDHEADS, 

JACOBITE BALLADS, &c. By G. W. THORNBURY. 1 vol. with 
numerous Illustrations by H. S. Marks. 10s. 6d. elegantly bound. 

'* Mr. Thombury has produced a volume of songs and b^lads worthy to rank with 
Macaulay*s or Aytoun's Lays." — Chronicle. 

"Those who love picture, life, and costnme in song will bere find what they love.**--- 
Athenaum. 

" This Tolume will raise Mr. Thornbury's literary reputation higher than it has yet 
mounted. The vigour of bis muse asserts itself In every Hat.**'~Literary Oagette. 

"The poems show great power, and profound thought and feeling. But, more than all, 
they display Imagination. They glow with all the fire of poetry." — Express. 

THE MONARCHS OF THE MAIN; OR, ADVEN- 

TURES OF THE BUCCANEERS. By G. W. THORNBURY. 3 vols. ISs. 

" An unwritten page of the world's history is not to be met with every day. The author 
of thetfe volumes has discovered one, and has supplied tbe deficiency. Tbe deeds of alter*- 
nate violence and heroism of the wild adventurers, who soon after the discovery of America, 
ttarted forth in search of plunder, and sometimes of territorial conquest^now sweeping tbe 
main with their piratical vessels — now surprising and sacking some rich and flourishing 
town — ^now fortifying themselves in some strong island- bold, where tbey could bid defiance 
to a world in arms against them — form the subject of a narrative rich in variety of incident, 
and replete with striking exhibitions of life and character. To the lover of maritime ad- 
Tenture, these pages offer a fund of Infinite amusement, doubly attractive Arom the novelty 
of tbe theme."— JoAn Bull. 

DARIEN; OR, THE MERCHANT PRINCE. BTEUOT 

WARBURTON. Second Edition. 3 yols. post 8vo. 

*'The scheme for the colonization of Darlen by Scotchmen, and the opening of a com* 
municatlon between the East and West across the Isthmus of Panama, furnishes the founda- 
tion of this story, which Is in all respects worthy of the high reputation which the author of 
the ' Crescent and the Cross' had already made for himself. "—/oAn BtUl, 
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FAMILT BOMANCE; OB, DOMESTIC ANNALS OF 

THE ARISTOCRACY. BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulster Kino or 
Abms. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

Among the many other interesting legends and romantic family histories com- 
prised in these volumes, will be found the following : — The wonderful narrative 
of Maria Stella, Lady Newborough, Who claimed on such strong evidence to be 
a Princess of the House of Orleans, and disputed the identity of Louis Philippe— 
The story of the humble marriage of the beautiful Countess of Strathmore, and 
the suflferings and fate of her only child — The Leaders of Fashion, from Gramont 
to D'Orsay — ^The rise of the celebrated Baron Ward, now Prime Minister at 
Parma — ^The curious claim to the Earldom of Crawford — ^The Strange Vidssitndes 
of our Great Families, replete with the most romantic details — ^The story of the 
Kirkpatricks of Closebum (the ancestors of the French Empress), and the re- 
markable tradition associated with them — The Legend of the Lambtons — ^The 
verification in our own time of the famous prediction as to the Earls of Mar- 
Lady Ogilvy's escape — The Beresford and Wynyard ghost stories correctly told — 
&c &c. 

** It were impossifle to priUse too highly as a work of amuaement theae two moat in- 
teresting volumes, whether we should have regard to Its excellent plan or ita not leas ex- 
cellent execution. The volumes are just what ought to be found on every drawing-room table. 
Here you have nearly fifty captivating romances with the pith of all their Intereat preserved 
in undiminished poignancy, and any one may be read In half an hour. It la not the leaat of 
their merits that the romances are founded on fact— ^r what, at least, has been handed down 
for truth by long tradition — and the romance of reality far exceeda the romance of fiction. 
Each story Is told in the clear, unaffected style with which the author's former worka 
have made the public familiar, while they afford evidence of the value, even to a work of 
amuaement, of that historical and genealogical learning that may Juatly be expected of the 
author of * 'i'he Peerage.' " — Standard. 

*' The very reading for sea>aide or fire-aide in oar hoars of idleness." — Athen m^ tm, 



THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM; OR, NARRA- 
TIVES, SCENES, AND ANECDOTES FROM COURTS OF JUSTICE. 
SECOND SERIES. BY PETER BURKE, Eso., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. - 

PRINCIPAL CONTENTS :— Lord Crichton's Revenge— The Great Douglas 
Cause — Lord and Lady Kinnaird — Marie Delorme and Her Hasband — ^The 
Spectral Treasure — Murders in Inns of Court — Matthieson the Forger — Trials 
that established the Illegality of Slavery — The Lover Highwayman — ^The 
Accusing Spirit — The Atiorney- General of the Reign of Terror — Eccentric 
Occurrences in the Law — Adventuresses of Pretended Rank — The Courier of 
Lyons — General Sarrazin's Bigamy — The Elstree Murder — Count Bocann^ and 
his wife — Professor Webster, &c. 

** We have no hesitation in recommending this, as one of the most interesting worka 
that have been lately given to the public." — Morning Chronicle, 

** The favour with which the first series of this publication was received, has induced 
Mr. Burlce to extend his researches, which he has done with great judgment. The incidenta 
forming the subject of the second series are as extraordinary in every respect, as those which 
obtained so high a meed of celebrity for the first. Some of the talea couid scarcely l>e believed 
to be foun.led in fact, or to be records of events that have startled the world, were there not 
the incontestable evidence which Mr. Burke has established to prove that they liav 
actually happened."— Jfe««enger. ^ 
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NOTHING NEW. BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN 

HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 2 vols. 2U. 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. NEW ANB 

Cheaper Edition. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. bound. 

"This Ig a very good aud a very lotereBting novel. It Is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man — a Christian gentleman, and it abounds in Incident 
both well and highly wrought. Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and wrlttrn 
with great ability, better than any former work, we think, of its deservedly successful 
aathor" — Examiner. 

"The new and uhesper edition of this interesting work will doubtless meet with great 
success. John Halifax, the hero of this most beautiful story, is no ordinary hero, and this 
his history is no ordinary book. It is a full-length portrait of a true gentlemun, one of 
nature's own nobility. It is also the history of a home, and a thoroughly English one. 
The work abounds in incident, and many ot the separate scenes are tull of graphic power 
and true pathos. It is a book that few will read without becoming wiser and better.'*— 
Scotsman. 

***John Halifax* is one of the noblest stories among modern works of fiction. The 
Interest is enthralling, the characters admirably sustained, and the moral excellent." — Press, 



BY MRS. 

TKE 
TWO ASISTOCRACIES. 



GORE. 



3 vols. 



A LIFE'S LESSONS. 3 toIs. 

*'*A Life's Lessons* Is told In Mrs. 
Gore's best style. She showers wit, 
grace, aud learning through the pages 
with her usual felicity.'*— I>at/^ News, 



BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 



FASHIONABLE LIFE ; 

Or, PARIS AND LONDON. 8 vols. 

" The book has among its merits the 
invaluable one of being thoroughly read- 
able." — Examiner, 



GERTRUDE; 

Or, FAMILY PRIDE. 8 vols. 

" The publication of this work will add 
to Mrs. Trollope's high reputation as a 
novelist.*'— Pos/. 



BY THE AUTHOR OF MARGARET MAITLAND. 



LILLIESLEAF. 

Being thb Concludino Seribs of 
"Bassagbb in thb Life of Mrs. Mar- 

OARET MaITLAND." 

Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. 6s, 

" The concluding series of passages in 
the * Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitiand* is, 
to our thinking, superior to the begin- 
ning ; and this we take to be about the 
most satisfactory compliment we can pay 
the authoress. There is a vein of simple 
good sense and pious feeling running 
throughout, for which no reader can fail 
to be the better.** — Atherusum. 

** * LiUiesleaf * is a sequel to the charm- 
ing ' Passages in the Life of Mrs. Margaret 
Maitiand,* told also by herself in her own 
quaint way, aud full of the same touching 
grace which won the hearts of so many 
people, young and old. It is to be said 
but rarely of a sequel that it possesses so 
much beauty, and so much sus'ained 
interest, as the tal« of "LiUiesleaf.**— 
Bxaminer, 



THE DAYS OF MY LIFE. 

AN AUTOBIOGRAPHT. 8 VOls. 

" The author writes with her usual fine 
capacity for the picturesque, aud her in- 
variable good sense, good feeling, and 
good taste. No part of the narrative is 
uninteresting." — Atkenaum. 

**Thls story is most eloquently written 
aud is extremely attractive.'*-^ Press. 

MAGDALEN HEPBURN; 

A STORY OF I^E SCOTTISH RBFORMATIOST. 

8 vols. 

'*A well prepared and carefully exe- 
cuted picture of the society and state of 
manners in Scotland 4t the dawn of the 
Reformation." — Athenaum. 



HARRY MTJIR. 

Second Edition. 8 vols. 

ADAM GRAEME, 

OF MOSSGRAY. 3 vols. 
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WORKS OF FICTION. 



A WOMAN'S STOBT. 

By Mrs. S. C. Hall. 8 vols. 

CUTHBEBT ST. ELHE, M.F. ; 

Or, passages IN THE LIFE OF 
A POLITICIAN. 8 vols. 

TEE BOSE OF ASHUBST. 

By the Author of ** Emilia Wtndham," 
8 vols. 

" This story Inevitably pleases, because 
clever and right-minded woman seems 
to have really put her heart into the 
telling of it. An air of enjoyment in the 
writing finds its way into the reading." — 
EMaminer, 

MABGUEBITE'S LEGACY. 

By Mrs. T. F. Steward. 8 vols. 

** Rarely have we met with a more 
Interesting boolc than this. The story Is 
of a most thrilling description. The au- 
thoress writes with much vigour, and fl*om 
the faithful delineation of her characters, 
the admirable selection of the incidents, 
and the graphic description of scenes and 
events, the reader is enchanted with the 
work throughout/'-r-CArontc/e. 



GOOD IN EVEBTTHING. 

By Mrs. Foot. 3 vols. 

** There is both talent and power in this 
novel. Mrs. Foot has demonstrated that 
she is capable of weaving a plot of the 
most absorbing interest.**— Ifessetij'er. 

THE SECOND WIFE. 

8 vols. 

*' This boolc is sure of a favourable re- 
ception. The plot of the story is carefully 
constructed and well sustained. The 
sketches of fashionable life are all excel- 
lent, showing intimate knowledge of 
society and keen perception.** — Press. 

ALCAZAB. 

By J. R. Bbstk, Ehq., Author of "Mo- 

DXRN SOCIBTT IN HOHK, &C. 3 VOls. 

'* There are novelty of scenery and sub- 
feet In ' Alcasar,* with plenty of variety 
aod adventuie.'* — Spectator. 

EDGAB BABDON. 

By W. Kniohtok, M.A. 8 vols. 

*'Tbe story is in every way worthy of the 
■utbor*s reputation. It is full of excitinflr 
iacidents, romantic situations, and 
iraphlc descriptions.'* — Post. 



DABEANDFAIB. 

By the Author of " Rockinoham." 3 ▼• 

" The author of * Rockingham * has sur- 
passed himself in ' Dark and Fair.* The 
characters are distinctly drawn. ' The 
story is simple and spiritedly told. The 
dialogue is smart, natural, full of character. 
The women are sketched with a decision 
and delicacy that make them live l>efore 
you. In short. ' Dark and Fair * takes its 
place among the cleverest novels of the 
season, and deserves to be popular. It is 
the cream of light literature, graceful, 
brilliant, and contin«ously intere8ting.**<^ 
Globe. 

BOSA GBEY. 

By the Author of " Anns Dtsart. 3 v. 

"The characters are well delineated, 
the story is lucidty told, and the conver- 
sations are spirited, and Impressed with 
the Individuality of the apeakera. Alto- 
gether the work Is a success.** — Dailjf 
News, 

ISABEL; 

THE YOUNG WIFE. AND THE OLD 
LOVE. 

By J C. JsAFFRBSON, Author of '* Crkwb 
Risk.'* 8 vols. 

" A clever picture of modern life, written 
by a man who has seen the world. ' Isa- 



bel * is a fresh, healthy, 
book.** — Leader, 



entertaining 



WILDFLOWEB. 

By the Author of **Thb Housb of El- 
uoRB.** 3 vola. 

" One of the best novels It has lately 
been our fortune to meet with The plot 
is ingenious and novel, and the characters 
are sketched with a masterly hand.** — 
Press, 

THE GENEBAL'S 
DAUGHTEB. 

By Capt. Brook J. Knight. 8 vols. 

" A lively, dashing tale, with broadly- 
marked characters, and more than the 
averafre number of startling incidents.** — 
Lit. Gaz, 

MABBIED FOB LOVE. 

By Author of *' Cousin Gboffrbt.** 8 v. 

** * Married for Love * is as fall of lively 
sketches, smart writing, and strongly- 
drawn character as * Cousin Geoffrey,* and 
the story is of a more exciting and moving 
nature.'* — Globe. 

THE YOUNG LOBD. 

By the Author of " Tbb Disciplinb of 
Likb,** &c. 2 vols. 
" This new novel by Lady Emily Pou- 
sonby is interesting as a story, and still 
more to be commended for the profitable 
lessons it inculcates.** — Lit, Gag. 
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BACHEL GBAT. 

By Julia Kavasaob, 
Author of *«Natbalik/' llec. 1 vdU 

'* Rachel Gray Is a charming and touch- 
ing story, narrated with grace and skill. 
No one can read the story and not feel 
a good influence from it. The characters 
are vigorously sketched, and have a life- 
like reality about them. We heartily re- 
commend this story, and shall rvjoice 
when Miss Kavanagh will give us an- 
other equally good.** — Atheruntm, 

EVELTN MABSTON. 

By the Author of *' Emilia Wtnoham.*' 

" The author has made in ' Evelyn 
If arston * a considerable advance over her 
later fictions. She has chosen a new field 
for the subject of her tale, and conceived 
her principal actors wiih her pristine 
skill, as well as executed them with her 
pristine finish.'* — Spectator. 

ABTHUB BRANDON. 

2 vols. 

"'Arthur Brandon' abounds in free, 
vigorous sketches, both of life and scenery, 
which are dashed off with a freshness and 
vitality which the reader will feel to be 
charmihjT' The pictures of Rome and of 
artist-life in Rome are especially good."— 
Athefuntm. 

THE HOUSE OF ELMOBE ; 

A FAMILY BISTORT. S VOlS. 

*'A splendid production. The story, 
conceived with great skill, is worked out 
in a succession of powerful portraitures, 
and of soul.stirring scenes." — John Bull. 

PEBCY BLAKE; 

Ob, the young RIFLEMAN. 
By Capt. Raftbr. 3 vols. 

" A capital novel, of the ' Charles 
O'Malley ' school, full of dashing adven- 
ture, with scenes of real history cleverly 
introduced in the narrative." — Lit. Gax, 

MODERN SOCIETY 
IN ROME. 

By J. R. Bbbtb, Esq. 2nd Edition, S v. 

" This work is singularly interesting. It 
contains striking narratives of most of the 
principal events that occurred from the 
accession of Pio Nono to the occupation 
of Rome by the French, with spirited and 
truthful sketches of the leading characters' 
of that memorable period." — Lit. Gaz. 

THE LADY OF FASHION. 

By the Author of 
"Thb History of a Flirt," &c. 3 vols. 

"A striking picture of social existence. 
The story has the merit of originality, and 
the vigorous descriptions, the brilliant 
touches, and the life-like portraits im- 
part lustre to its pages.*' — Sun. 



MABGABET 
AND HEB BBIDESMAIDS. 

By the Author of " Woman's Dbvotioh." 

** We recommend all who are In search 
of a fascinating novel to read this work. 
There are a freshness and an originality 
about it quite charming, and there is a 
certain nobleness in the treatment, both 
of sentiment and incident, which is not 
often found.'*— il/Aemetim. 

THE SOBBOWS OF 
GENTILITY. 

By Miss Jbwsburt. 2 vols. 

" A remarkably good novel . ' *— Examiner, 
** In a tale extremely simple in idea and 
perfectly natural in execution. Miss Jews- 
bury has. contrived to exhibit a choice 
moral with her accustomed grace and 
power. We advise our readers to send for 
* The Sorrows of Gentility."— ilMen««m. 

OUB OWN STOBY. 

By Sbliva Bunburt. 
Author of *' LiFB IV Swkdbn." 8 vols. 

*' A work of unquestionable genius. The 
story is full of interest."— CArontc/0. 

*'An exceedingly instructive and Im- 
proving book." — John Bull. 

CONSTANCE HEBBEBT. 

By Miss Jbwsburt. 3 v. 

"'Constance Herbert** is a poem in its 
beauty and its lofty purpose ; a romance 
in its variety and fascination. The tale 
Is deeply interesting." — Atherueum. 

MB. ABLE. 

2 vols. 

** * Mr. Arle * is a work of a very high 
order, and we are offering it no light 
tribute when we say that, in style and 
conception, it reminds us of the writings 
of Mrs. Gaskell."— JoAn Bull. 

THE NEXT DOOB 
NEIGHBOUBS. 

By Mrs. Oascoionb. Author of " Tbmp. 
TATioN, &c. 3 vols. 

" The author has successfiilly por- 
trayed the manners of the day in one of 
the best novels that have lately appeared.*' 
— JfferoW. 

OUT ON THE WOBLD. 

By Hbnrv Owoan, L.L.D. 8 vols. 

*' The thoughts and observations of Dr. 
Owgan's 'Out on the World,* are of a 
fresh and racy kind, and very different 
from the generality of novels.** — Speetatw, 



THE ARMY AND THE NAVY. 



COLBXJRN^S UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE, AND 

NAVAL AND MILITARY JOURNAL. Published on the first of every 
month, price 38. 6d. 

This popular periodical, which has now been established a quarter of a century, 
ejnbraces subjects of such extensive variety and powerful interest as must render 
it scarcely less acceptable to readers in general than to the members of those pro- 
fessions for whose use it is more particularly intended. Independently of a suc- 
cession of Original Papers on innumerable interesting subjects, Personal Nar- 
ratives, Historical Incidents, Correspondence, etc., each number comprises 
Biographical Memoirs of Eminent Officers of all branches of service. Reviews of 
New Publications, either immediately relating to the Army or Navy, or involving 
Bubjects of utility or interest to the members of either, full Reports of Trials 
by Ck>urts Martial, Distribution of the Army and Navy, General Orders, Circulars, 
Promotions, Appointments, Births, Marriages, Obituary, etc., with all the Naval 
and Military Intelligence of the month. 



OPINIONS OF THB PRESS. 

""Thit It confetfcdly one of the ablest and moat attractive periodicals of which the 
British press can boast, presenting a wide field of entertainment to the general as well as 
professional reader. The suggestions for the benefit of the two services are distingviahed 
by vigour of sense, acute and practical observation, an ardent love of discipline, tempered by 
a high sense of Justice, honour, and a tender regard for the welfare and comfort df our soldiers 
and seamen. *' — Olobe, 

** At the head of those periodicals which ftimish useful and valuable Information to 
their peculiar classes of readers," as well as amusement to the general body oi the public, 
must be placed the ' United Service Magadne, and Naval and Military Journal.* It numbers 
among its contributon almost all those gallant spirits who hare done no less honour 
to their country by their swords than by their pens, and abounds with the most interesting 
discussions on naval and military affedrs, and stirring narratives of deeds of arms in all 
parts of the world. Every information of value and Interest to both the Services is culled 
with the greatest diligence from every available source, and the correspondence of various 
distinguished officers which enrich its pages is a feature of great attraction. In short, the 
' United Service Magaxlne* can be recommended to every reader who possesses that attach- 
ment to his country which should make him look with the deepest interest on its naval and 
military resources.*' — Sum, 

** This truly national periodical is always fkill of the most valuable matter for profetalonal 
men.** — Morning Herald, 

" To military and naval men, and to that class of readers who hover on the skirts of the 
Service, and take a world of pains to Inform themselves of all the goings on, the modes and 
fashions, the movements and adventures connected with ships and baxracks, thia periodical 
la indispensable. It Is a repertory of facts and criticisms — narratives of paat experience, and 
fictions that are as good as if they were true — ^tables and returns — new inventions and new 
books bearing upon tlie aifny and navy — correspondence crowded with intelligence— and 
sundry unclaimed mattera that He In close neighbourhood with the professions, and cmtribnte 
more or less to the stock of general osefhl information.*' — Atlat, 

HURST AND BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 

SUCCESSORS TO HENRY COLBURN, 

13, GREAT UAKLBOaOUOH STREET. 



